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‘ WINTER, ETC. 
WINTER. 


Tuov dark-robed man with solemn pace, 
And mantle muftled round thy face, 
Like the dim vision seen by Saul, 
Upraised by spells from Death’s dark-hall : 
Thou sad small man — face thin and old, 
Teeth set, and nose pinched blue with cold, 
Ne’er mind! Thy coat, so long and black, 
And fitting round thee all so slack, 
Has glorious spangles, and its stars 
Are like a conqueror’s fresh from wars, 
Who wove it in Time’s awful loom, 
With woof of glory, warp of gloom ? 

ove’s planet giliters on thy breast, 

The morning star adorns thy crest, 
The waxing or the waning moon 
Clings to thy turban, late or soon : 
Orion’s belt is thine, thy thigh : 
His jewelled sword hangs brightly by : 
The Pleiades seven, the gipsy’s star, 
Shine as thy shoulder-knots afar ; 
And the great Dog-star, bright, unknown, 
Blazes beside thee like a throne. 
Take heart ! thy coat so long and black, 
Sore-worn, and fitting round thee slack, 
Is broidered by the Northern Lights, 
Those silver arrows shot by sprites — 
Is powdered by the Milky Way, 
With awful pearls unknown to day, 
Which well make up for all the hues 
Proud Summer, bridegroom-like, may use. 


Proud Summer with his roses’ sheen, 

And dress of scarlet, blue,-and green, 
Floods us with such a sea of light, 

We miss the faint far isles of night, 

And thoughtless dance, while he with lute 
Beguiles us, or assists to fruit ; 

But, like a shade from spirit-land 

Dim Winter beckons with his hand — 

He beckons ; all things darker grow, 

Save white-churned waves and wreathing snow: 
We pause ; a chill creeps through our veins; 
We dare not thank him for his pains ; 

We fear to follow, and we creep 

To candle-light, to cards, to sleep. 


Yet, when we follow him how deep 

The secret he has got to keep ! 

How wonderful ! how passing grand ! 

For peering through his storms there stand 

The eternal cities of the sky, 

With stars like street-lamps os on high — 

No angel yet can sum their worth, 

Though angels sang when they had birth. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


A FRIENDLY bird with bosom red 
Is fluting near my garden seat, 

Your sky is fair above my head, 
And Tweed rejoices at my feet. 





The squirrels gambol in the oak, 
All, all is glad, but you prefer 
To linger on amid the smoke 
Of stony-hearted Westminster. 


Again I read your letter through, — 
“ How wonderful is fate’s decree, 

How sweet is all your life to you, 
And O, how sad is mine to me!” 


I know your wail, who knows it not ?— 
HE gave, — HE taketh that HE gave. 
Yours is the lot, the common Iot, 
To go down weeping to the grave. 


Sad journey to a dark abyss, 

Meet ending of your sorrow keen, — 
The burthen of my dirge is this, 

And this my woe, — /t might have been ! 


Dear bird! Blythe bird that sings in frost, 
Forgive my friend if he is sad ; 

He mourns what he has only lost, — 
I weep what I have never had. 

Spectator. FREDERICK LOCKER. 


Lees, September 27, 1873. 


MY ONLY LOVE. 


My only love is always near, — 
In country or in town 

I see her twinkling feet, I hear 
The whisper of her gown. 


She foots it ever fair and young, 
Her locks are tied in haste, 

And one is o’er her shoulder flung, 
And hangs below her waist. 


She ran before me in the meads ; 
And down this world-worn track 
She leads me on; but while she leads 

She never gazes back. 


And yet her voice is in my dreams, 
To witch me more and more ; 

That wooing voice! Ah me, it seems 
Less near me than of yore. 


sie I sped when hope was high, 
nd youth beguiled the chase, — 
I follow, follow still ; but I 
Shall never see her face ! 
Cornhill Magazine. FREDERICK LOCKER. 
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From The British Quarterly Review. 
SOURCES OF PLEASURE IN LANDSCAPE. 


THE passion for scenery of some sort 
seems nowadays almost universal in civ- 
ilized life. A “point of view” is an ob- 
ject of solicitude for a house, for a win- 
dow, for a garden seat, for the bench of a 
pothouse, for the belvedere of a mansion, 
People climb a gate or a mountain, just 
for the view! They ride outside high- 
land coaches, and crowd the decks of 
lake steamers, for the same purpose. 
All sorts and conditions of people seem 
to share in the desire. If poets ensconce 
themselves in Cumberland dales, act- 
resses and dancers retire to Como. If 
princes fit up Rhine castles, and aban- 
doned monasteries, commanding the 
choicest prospects, the “baths ” in many 


a lovely mountain nook are thronged in} 


their season by humbler folk, to whom 
“the waters” are a secondary considera- 
tion ; and every summer’s day a most 
motley crowd is tumbled out by the excur- 
sion train at some one or other of the re- 
puted centres of landscape beauty. 

When the town people go home from 
their tours, they hang their wails with 
landscape chromos. Illustrated books of 
travel lie upon their tables,— always 
“jllustrated.” The young people study 
landscape drawing, and some of them 
even follow Mr. Ruskin’s gorgeous word 
painting into all its vagaries, and become 
learned in “mountain outlines,” and 
“cloud chariots.” What does it all 
mean ? 

Whatever it means it is associated with 
great varieties of taste, and many degrees 
of appreciation. A navvy smoking his 
pipe on a well-placed bench, an artisan 
shot out by a train among woods and 
rocks, a citizen sipping his glass in his 
“little bit of an arbour,” do not experi- 
ence the pleasures that belong to even 
moderate culture. And yet they like it. 
Taglioni liked to float in her barge on the 
waters of Como, but could she even un- 
derstand the emotions which Arnold has 
described on thrice visiting the * angle of 
road under chestnut shades,” which com- 
mands that scene of beauty? Degrees 
of culture, and varieties of taste to some 
extent disperse the crowd, when they 





take to travel. Some will seek the pop- 
ulous shore, some the lonely beach, some 
the moor, some the glen; some rocks 
and snow, some the bevilla’d lake. Each 
scene of nature finds its votaries, and all 
the inns are full: the bow windows at 
the watering place, the bothy door in the 
highlands, the trellis of the auberge, the 
balcony of the “ grand hotel.” 

We have called it a passion of modern 
life, for its development is modern and 
European. Other races and other ages dif- 
fered from us. and from each other, in their 
notions of scenery. The Hebrew looked 
upon nature with other eyes than the 
Greek ; the Roman could not sympathize 
with the Norseman ; our own immediate 
ancestors would be amazed at us. By 
the Greek mind natural scenery is char- 
acteristically regarded in connection with 
man, as reduced to order, fitness, and 
utility through architectural adornment, 
horticulture, or the labours of the hus- 
bandman, and thus made subservient to 
his comfort or enjoyment ; or, as the im- 
mediate background to the human figure, 
divine or otherwise, and the appropriate 
stage for its emotions. The poetry of 
India and Persia deals with nature more 
in its seductive aspect as an adjunct to 
scenes of luxury and love. Hebrew lit- 
erature, on the other hand, contrasts the 
littleness and feebleness of man with the 
beauty and majesty of nature, because 
connecting these always with the great- 
ness of God. The Roman, again, was 
still more utilitarian than the Greek, 
He looked at nature more with the eye 
of a wealthy land-owner ; or as subserv- 
ing pleasures of the flesh ; or as offering 
a field for the engineer. He laid out 
roads and great public works. He se- 
cluded himself in luxurious villas. If he 
liked the country, it was that he might 
be surrounded by a large establishment ; 
that his fruit and his fish might be served 
in perfection, that he might be fanned by 
soft airs, and find soft paths for his 
feet; where too, when so minded, he 
might resign himself to philosophy, or 
discourse with a select company of 
friends upon men and manners. Un- 
tamed nature was to him repulsive. It 
has been remarked that “no description 
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of the eternal snows of the Alps, when 
tinged in the morning or evening with a 
rosy hue, of the beauty of the blue gla- 
cier ice, or of any part of the grandeur 
of Swiss scenery, has reached us from 
the ancients, although statesmen and 
generals, with men of letters in their 
train, were constantly passing through 
Helvetia into Gaul.” All these travel- 
lers think only of complaining of the dif- 
ficulties of the way. Julius Caesar upon 
one such occasion actually beguiled the 
weary time by preparing a grammatical 
treatise ! 

Christianity introduced, though slowly, 
a new order of sentiment. To the Chris- 
tian was opened, as to the ancient He- 
brew, a view of nature as the express 
work of God, and as instinct with provi- 
dential care. The Christian, after a 
while, could be at home anywhere in 
God’s world; and when the necessities 
of persecution combined with false views 
of life to drive him into the wilderness, 
this consciousness helped to keep him 
there as the contemplative hermit, and 
gradually formed a taste for such scenes. 
In the letter of St. Basil to Gregory of 
Nazianzus, describing his retreat among 
forests, upon a steep mountain side in 
Armenia, we find a style of feeling more 
akin to the romantic than in any other 
document of antiquity. But though the 
Christian recluse in a measure enjoyed 
his seclusion, it was probably more as a 
seclusion,—a retreat from the vast evil 
of the pagan social world,—than for 
much else ; and perhaps the naked sub- 
lime was never agreeable to him, except 
as testifying to his total renunciation of 
all that was pleasant to the senses. 
Christianity could not in such a matter 
affect the tastes of race. 

The Northern nations, Scandinavian 
and Germanic, possessed wholly differ- 
ent sympathies. Among them, for the 
first time, we find the spirit of man em- 
bracing the spirit of Nature in her wild- 
est moods; welcoming a contest with 
her wrath, rejoicing in the tumult of the 
elements. The classic mind confessed 
a pleasure only in sparkling streams, the 
songs of birds, the chirp of the cicada. 
The Gothic soul was attuned to sympa- 
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thy with the thunders, whether of sea or 
sky ; with the roar of the torrent and the 
howling of the forest. The imagination 
of the one was stirred by Nature’s soft 
subservient beauty; that of the other 
kindled at the spectacle of her terrible- 
ness. 

Yet it was principally as answering to 
his own fierce and restless passions that 
the Northern loved the wildness of na- 
ture; and as civilization in the hands of 
Christianity tamed or directed these into 
new channels, his predilections were so 
far modified that the forest with its 
dreary dimness afforded sufficient scope 
to his less excited fancy. Hence it is 
the “ woodland ” that occupies so large a 
space in the tales and poetry of the Mid- 
dle Ages. And if the passion for sport 
had much to do with this delight in leafy 
glades, still more we believe it was due 
to an inherited sensibility of race to mys- 
tery and gloom. If the baron loved to 
issue from his towers with hound and 
horn, he loved also the still beauty of the 
scene when the chase was done. If the 
outlaw w.s driven to the greenwood for 
safety, he learnt there the secret of its 
wild charm. 

It is true that the medizval man had 
always some fear of those dark shades, 
as peopled by he knew not what of elves 
and sprites ; and it is true also that his 
tastes sometimes took the opposite di- 
rection of a pedantic pleasure in the for- 
mal and trim-cut pleasaunce ; but still, 
comparing him with his classic predeces- 
sors, we cannot but be struck with his 
heartier relish for Nature as he found 
her; and with the greater depth and 
range of his susceptibilities. His habits 
of life aided the tendencies of his original 
temperament. His castle was perched 
on its lonely rock for security, or perhaps 
for purposes little better than those of a 
brigand, but lifted up there among 
clouds and mountains, the occupant 
must needs sometimes deepen his sym- 
pathies with all sources of the sublime, 
and learn to watch the streaming shad- 
ows, and the sunset rays, for their beauty, 
as well as the distant mule track, or the 
winding stream, for some luckless trav- 
eller. And if the abbey was planted at 
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first in the wooded dell mainly for seclu- 
sion, and for the fish of the brook, those 
lovely spots must have wrought their 
spell upon all gentle souls; and’ we can- 
not regard the choicely-set edifices com- 
manding the sweetest reaches of the 
watered glen, without admitting them as 
evidences of a taste for the picturesque, 
and as proof that the founders loved to 
feast the eye, if also the appetite. 

Yet the modern taste for landscape is 
again composed of newelements. To us 
has been revealed for the first time the 
poetry of dreariness. It has been re- 
served for us to feel the power of the un- 
trodden wilderness, the level desert, the 
endless prairie, the Siberian steppe ; — 
of the glacier field, and of Arctic seas. 
It might seem that to us especially had 
that invitation been addressed, “ Come 
and see what desolations the Lord hath 
made in the earth.” Our most popular 


books of travel furnish sufficient justifi- 
cation for this remark. Arctic voyages, 
Alpine adventures, explorations among 
the wildest regions of the west, or the 
scorched deserts of the east, form their 
staple ; while again a large proportion of 


the summer tourists who do not leave our 
own shores, show the same preference, 
seeking the moorlands of Yorkshire, the 
solitary lochs of Scotland, or the surf- 
beaten rocks of Connemara. Doubtless 
there are many who feel no such long- 
ings ; we speak only of that which is dis- 
tinctive, and most certainly at no previ- 
ous period has any such appetite dis- 
played itself. It is even of very recent 
growth, and a few generations back was 
entirely unknown. Read the accounts of 
those who accompanied the Duke of 
Cumberland’s army to Culloden, or who 
were afterwards quartered at Fort Wil- 
liam, and you will find the most amusing 
diatribes upon the “ugliness of the 
scenery,” “the great black hills,” the 
“treeless moors,” the “horrid rocks.” 
Yet the great grandsons of those gentle- 
men now rejoice to possess a shooting- 
lodge some twenty miles from a road, or 
to spend their honeymoon on the bleak- 
est shores of Skye. 

We have thus noticed a great variety 
of taste in scenery as belonging not only 





to different classes among ourselves, but 
as distinctively marking different periods 
and nations. The enjoyment of land- 
scape must, therefore, be composed of 
various elements, and invites analysis. 
This diversity of taste must be connected 
with a diversity in the sources of plea- 
sure, and these we purpose now to in- 
vestigate. 

They may be comprised under the fol- 
lowing principal heads : — THE UTILITA- 
RIAN, THE SCIENTIFIC, THE ARTISTIC, 
Historic, Poetic, and MORAL. 

The UTILITARIAN is, perhaps, the 
most common ground of pleasure in land- 
scape. This point of view includes all 
that conduces to the personal comfort 
and bodily wants of man. A well-ploughed 
or fruitful field, a high cultured farm, 
even though all the trees be cut down, 
and the hedges, bright with blossom and 
berry are destroyed, are complacent to 
one whose regard is attracted by pro- 
ductiveness and utility. On a larger 
scale, therefore, a landscape which ex- 
hibits rich soil and fertilizing water- 
courses is agreeable. Fat pastures com- 
fort the eye (especially of the proprietor), 
and the political economist must needs 
be delighted with a well-tilled country 
studded with commodious farm buildings 
and weather-tight cottages. A general 
air of satisfaction diffuses itself over the 
countenances of the passengers in a rail- 
way train as it passes through such a dis- 
trict. And a similar gratification is ex- 
perienced by certain classes at witness- 
ing “capabilities” of various kinds,— 
water power which may feed a mill, in- 
dications of mineral wealth, and con- 
veniences for railroads, harbours for 
refuge, or ports for traffic, sites for build- 
ing speculation; and all the various 
specialities which appeal to a man’s busi- 
ness and bosom. And under this head 
we may include the sporting facilities of 
a country; for certainly good covers, 
open country, and a convenient distribu- 
tion of hedges, are elements in a view of 
great importance to red coats and buck- 
skins, and contribute toa pleased regard. 
While again the angler possesses also his 
own source of interest, difficult, perhaps, 
to place under its most appropriate head. 
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We are not sure but that it has most to 
do with the poetic element, and that, not 
because of the frequently visionary na- 
ture of the contents of the basket, but 
from the deep, if somewhat dreamy pas- 
sion for natural scenery which often dis- 
tinguishes the lovers of this branch of 
sport. 

Manufacturing towns are no dis-sight 
in the utilitarian point of view. They fill 
the landscape with a desired activity. 
The drifting volumes of smoke indicate 
that “the pot is boiling,” literally and 
metaphorically ; and the distant rumble 
of the streets, and the buzz of voices, are 
welcome tokens of busy life. For the same 
reason, nothing is so pleasant to some 
minds as the perspective of a great high 
road, and it is a coveted window which 
commands it; while, as may often be 
seen, balconies are put out, and the roof 
of many an ale-house made available, just 
to survey the bustle of a railway station. 

These are some of the homelier mani- 
festations of the principle, but it is cer- 
tain that utilitarian considerations affect 
the most cultured minds, and this apart 
from that moral element which we shall 
afterwards consider. The spectacle of 
an adaptation of means to an end; of 
ordered and well-arranged activity; of 
convenience and appropriateness, is a 
worthy spectacle. Man is a contriving 
and a busy animal. He has all nature 
ee under his hands to contrive, and to 

e busy with ; and it is inevitable that he 
should delight in witnessing her subjec- 
tion, and the endless applications of hu- 
man ingenuity to that end. The Greek 
and Roman tastes were, as we have seen, 
decidedly utilitarian. 

The modern continental idea of a de- 
sirable landscape partakes very much of 
the Greek sentiment. It must be lively, 
festal, easy. The universal residence in 
or near towns attests this. The prome- 
nades, the avenues and gardens, the bal- 
conies and trellises, the numerous seats 
and tables in the open air, are all evi- 
dences of a social taste which likes Na- 
ture chiefly as she can supply soft airs 
and fountains, green shades and flowers, 
with perhaps an expanse of blue water 
for a boat, ora bright river for breezes. 
A country house, absolutely in the coun- 
try, would to most be intolerably dull. 

Amongst ourselves a practical utilita- 
rianism, which is neither of the Roman 
nor the Grecian type, is very strong. In 
pursuit of our practical objects we care 
not for the utter defacement of Nature if 
she stands in our way, and seem, indeed, 
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for the most part, perfectly unconscious 
that we have defaced her. Perhaps in 
no civilized nation has disregard of the 
beautiful in our daily surroundings been 
carried to such an extent, and surely 
much to the detriment, both of daily hap- 
piness and of mental refinement. 

Yet we possess a strong taste for natu- 
ral scenery, and as we have already ob- 
served, at certain seasons all who can, 
rush away from their homes and peram- 
bulate Europe fora prospect. But, with 
certain exceptions, we have little care for 
the landscape about us. We only think 
of our towns as places to work in, not to 
live in, and break out consequently with 
periodic and frantic eagerness for a holi- 
day. When we return, we are a little 
shocked at first with the bald and dismal 
aspect of things, but we soon reflect that 
it looks “ business-like,” and are com- 
forted. 

Utility, however, in some form or other 
will always have a large influence in the 
appreciation of scenery. Its most pleas- 
ing phase is habitableness, and this is 
quite consistent with natural beauty, nay, 
may be made to enhance it. The charm- 
ing shores of the Italian lakes are greatly 
indebted to the towns, villages, and villas 
which glitter along the wooded heights, 
and bead the blue waters like a string of 
pearls; and most continental prospects 
over plains, or broad valleys, are inter- 
esting on this ground. Similar pros- 
pects in our own country are too often 
obscured by-clouds of smoke ; or, if that 
is absent, it is only to display the per- 
verse ugliness of every roof and wall and 
chimney. Still there are stretches of 
scenery along some of our rich and popu- 
lous valleys, round some of our bays, or 
comprising distant views of our great 
towns, which owe much to the evidences 
they present of wealth, prosperity, and 
comfort. ' 

There is, however, a peculiar kind of 
scenery coming under this description, ia 
which England is unrivalled ; this is the 
domestic or home landscape, scarcely to 
be met with, as we understand it, in any 
other country. 

Here, it is the result of our national 
predilection for home life, country life, 
and the exercise of individual rights. 
Under these influences every one wishes 
to invest his personality in a visible cir- 
cle of possessions, and to collect round 
himself (the important central unit) every 
adjunct of a self-contained family. A 
man rejoices in his own garden, his own 
paddock and pond, his own farm or park ; 
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and quite regardless of what may be on 
the other side of his paling or his hedge, 
— the other man’s, his neighbour’s, ie 
aims at the completeness of his own little 
home view. And bating a few unfortu- 
nate pagodas, or sham ruins, or gothic- 
windowed arbours, he often achieves 
considerable success. There is an air of 
neatness, cheerfulness, and often of pic- 
turesqueness, especially where larger 
properties afford greater scope; and in 
these the home views exhibit a happy 
medium between the trim and the care- 
less, suggesting comfort and security and 
peace, without sacrificing too much of the 
sweet abandonment of nature. Such do- 
mestic landscapes seem to breathe the 
spirit of our domestic virtues, while be- 
traying something also of our exclusive- 
ness and rigid assertion of individual 
right. They are closely walled in, and 
closely girt by guardian plantations that 
the vista of the “ property” may be un- 
disturbed. It is only the man’s own that 
he cares to decorate. The breezy com- 


mon may be cut up to-morrow, or a field 
foot-path destroyed, for aught he cares ; 
and we may be thankful, therefore, that 
individualism and _ utilitarianism com- 
bined, do produce a style of home scen- 
ery often so delightful and unique, and of 
which even the sep 

r 


traveller may ob- 
tain now and then a refreshing glimpse. 

The ScIENTIFIC aspect of Teodeense 
ascends from the utilitarian into higher 
tracts of thought. There are few, there- 
fore, in comparison who are competent to 
derive pleasure from this point of view. 
It is, however, a source of interest grow- 
ing in importance and daily enlisting 
more votaries. 

The geographical relations of land- 
scape come under this head: those cir- 
cumstances which indicate its where- 
abouts on the face of the globe, which 
associate it with known characteristics 
of the region to which it belongs, and 
which illustrate its physical conditions. 
Much interest is derived from recogniz- 
ing in this manner distinctive peculiari- 
ties of climate, soil, and in what is called 
orography, the arrangement of the moun- 
tain masses ; the course and character of 
rivers, and the like ; and the adaptation 
of all to the specialities of its flora and 
fauna, and to the wants of its human in- 

- habitants. 

But science can open yet richer veins 
of thought. Let us imagine ourselves 
standing by the side of a Humboldt, and 
we shell anally perceive how potent may 


be the spell. The disclosure of the phys- | 
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| ical conditions, relations, and interactions 
of what we see, as a portion of the vast 
system of Nature reveals a new world to 
us. From the clouds above our heads, 
to the deep buried strata beneath our 
feet, everything assumes a new import. 
The clouds, with their varied heights and 
conformations ; the winds which bear 
them along; the rains they carry or dis- 
pense, and their stores of lightning ; the 
mountain ranges where all the phenom- 
ena of geological action are set in motion 
before us, and the everlasting hills begin 
to move as in a slow dance of unnum- 
bered ages; the upheavals and depres- 
sions; the tidal beat and wash of van- 
ished oceans ; the furnace heat of hidden 
flame, or its bursting fury ; the tortuous 
grinding of the glacier, and the riving of 
frost; the wear and tear of rivers ; the 
accumulation or draining of lakes ; each 
of these is a revelation under the finger 
of science. Under the same guidance, 
vegetation arrays itself in its appropriate 
climatic zones, and in countless orders 
and degrees, till to our unsealed eyes 
every unsuspected corner discloses its 
separate marvel. The very soil becomes 
pregnant with significance. Every boul- 
der stone speaks a history, and the gleam 
of metallic ore betrays dark secrets of the 
rocks. Nor does animal life partake less 
of the same discriminating glance. Air, 
earth, and water crowd with genera and 
species, summoned into light as by an en- 
chanter’s wand, and coming to be named 
anew; while air, earth, and water them- 
selves become but one vast and vital 
whole ; a system of powers, a dissolving 
view of ordered change ; a portion of the 
sublime and universal cosmos. 

Such enlargement of view it is in the 
power of science to bestow. And though 
there are few Humboldts to survey all 
nature with an equal eye, there are many 
who in some one line of scientific pur- 
suit enjoy asp.cial gift of vision. The 
geologist wit) b:. hammer; the botanist 
with his vascuium ; the entomologist with 
his net; the conchologist with his dredg- 
ing apparatus ; the meteorologist with his 
barometer ; these, and many more, walk 
abroad with a wondrous enhancement of 
perception —a microscopic intensity — 
which, while it reveals so many hidden 
treasures of detail, need not prevent the 
comprehension of its unity. 

The source of interest in landscape, 
which we have placed next in order, is 
the Artistic. It may be the peculiar 
province of the artist to appreciate this ; 





but numbers are vividly susceptible to its 
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influence who may have never touched a 
pencil or a brush, and who may have 
never analyzed the cause of their enjoy- 
ment. 

It is due to an innate pleasure in the 
Forms or Shapes of things ; in the dispo- 
sition of Light and Shadow ; and in the 
qualities and arrangement of Colour. It 
is evident that landscape affords a large 
field for the expatiation and delight of 
this art-faculty. The pleasure derived 
from form may be traced to three chief 
constituents — Character of line, Combi- 
nation and Opposition of lines, and Pro- 
portion of parts. In all three the satis- 
faction is due in great measure to exact 
mathematical relations, of which the mind 
may be unconscious, but which please 
because a harmony or relation is felt, al- 
though its precise nature may not be un- 
derstood. Musical sounds possess simi- 
lar profound relations, and penetrate our 
being because exact numerical relation 
pervades all things. But our delight in 
form is further enhanced by its symbolic 
expressiveness. Lines and shapes and 
proportions are all felt to be inextricably 
associated with ideas. They utter a lan- 
guage which immediately awakens sen- 
sations. Lines of peculiar beauty or 
forcibleness ; lines diverse and opposed, 
and yet combining ; parts related, yet dif- 
fering, please the mind from their symbolic 
significance. They are truths in hiero- 
glyphic, and we rejoice in the apt expres- 
siveness of the symbol. This also may 
be felt rather than explained. We donot 
say to ourselves that such a line or shape 
is expressive of such a truth ; —that the 
curved line is suggestive of softness and 
flexibility ; and the straight line of rigid- 
ity, strength, and directness ; but we feel 
it by virtue of the analogies between 
spirit and matter which pervade all na- 
ture; and because matter and mind are 
run together in the same mould, — the 
one everlastingly answering to, and the 
exponent of, the other. 

All objects in nature are full of expres- 
siveness in line and proportion — every 
leaf, flower, and pebble — but landscape 
offers the larger and richer field. In tree 
stems and branches abides an infinite va- 
riety; and mountain outlines, clean cut 
against a pure sky, present very choice 
examples of lines exquisite in their own 
immediate contour, and of lines opposed, 
or ia combination. Quality of line is 
found in each separate member; a 
precipice in profile often yields a line of 
remarkable elegance ; and for combina- 
tion compare the long slope of the hill as 





it falls away backward with the straight 
precipitous front of the same, and it will 
generally present an example of expres- 
sive construction. Take such a range as 
that of the Oberland as seen from Berne, 
or of the Pennine Alps from the top of 
the Gemmi; their lines are thrown up, 
as it were, one against another in splen- 
did combination, like tossing waves con- 
— Analyze their forms, and the no- 

leness of mountain outline will be ap- 
parent. The interior rifts and cleavages 
of mountains are also full of picturesque 
sweeps and breaks; but Mr. Ruskin was 
the first to point out the peculiar beauty 
of the lines of débris, or of mountain 
flank as it descends into the valley ; this 
he ingeniously compares to the profile of 
a bird’s wing, than which there is scarcely 
anything more elegant, composed as it is 
in most refined proportions of the straight 
and the curved; elements which must 
enter more or less into the composition 
of every choice line. 

The interlacing lines of successive 
ranges of hills or distances, from the 
foreground to the horizon, are often ex- 
ceedingly picturesque ; and the contrast 
afforded by the dead flat lines of a lake, 
or of the sea, cutting sharp against the 
shore, is always highly etfective. In con- 
tinental scenery the valleys are often of 
this flat character, instead of being 
rounded like the bottom of a bowl, as in 
our own smaller landscapes ; and the ex- 
panse of a continental plain garnished by 
mountains, is striking from the contrast 
between the tossed and soaring lines 
above, and the level lines below. 

The nearer landscape affords this sort 
of beauty in abundance; rocks, crags, 
crumbling banks, old trees, and old cot- 
tages, present the richest combinations 
of line ; and particularly the interlacing 
boughs and stems of trees, render wood- 
land scenery in winter often perfectly 
captivating to the instructed eye. Our 
Welsh valleys, and many pleasing bits of 
English rural scenery owe their charm to 
the same endless complexity ; a quality 
of which our artists are well aware, and 
encamp about them summer after sum- 
mer with amusing pertinacity. 

Light and Shadow derive their pictori- 
al value from the same qualities of con- 
tour and proportion, of which we have 


just been speaking. Shadows present 


themselves primarily as variously shaped 
patches, distributed upon an object, or 
throughout a landscape ; exhibiting, there- 
fore, simply in their forms, certain rela- 
tions and proportions interesting and sat- 
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isfactory in themselves. But shadow as- 
sumes a more important office in defining 
and relieving objects, and nothing “ tells ” 
with greater effect in scenery. It is this 
which renders the presence of sunshine 
(without which there is no shadow) so 
valuable ; everything shows with a bright 
and a dark side, and stands out from its 
neighbour. And this is why a landscape 
looks so muth better either at morning 
or evening, for then the light is lower 
and the shadows longer, throwing out 
every feature in the strongest relief; so 
giving variety and boldness to the moun- 
tain side or face of rock, and making 
every tree, cottage, or stone of value, in 
virtue of its own particular shadow. And 


it is this which renders the effect of our | 


April or October skies so delightful ; 
streams of shadow are coursing over our 
landscapes, and not only diversifying 
their often tame surfaces by alternate 
bands of light and dark, but cutting out 
features otherwise undistinguishable ; 
separating the heights, distances, and 
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abroad, where the taste for colour dis- 
played in booths, and in dresses of the 
peasantry, bright with scarlet and blue, 
and the habit in rural districts of sus- 
pending coloured mattresses from the 
windows, add wondrously to the effect of 
continental scenery. Here our artists 
strive desperately to retain the tattered 
red cloak of the invaluable old woman, 
but it will soon be too antiquated for use. 
They may be thankful if the modern 
red petticoat survives. Poppies by the 
hedge side in this strait are a great re- 
source, lichens upon a rock or roof, and 
even a red jug or tile to counteract our 
lenitude of greens. By colours in com- 
ination, we mean that rich harmonious 
blending of the various tints and tones 
which natural objects display in such 
abundance. Rock scenery for its greys, 
Scottish moors for their purples, autumn 
woodlands for their browns, all exhibit 
this harmony of colours, while a still 
more excellent harmony is produced by 
the tender admixture of various brighter 


articular objects,— now a tract of wood and even opposing colours, refined by 
is dipped in deepest purple; now a hill | distance into one indescribable glow of 
stands boldly out ; and nowa building or| colour. A hill side lit up by a sun-gleam 
a tree is printed off black against a sun- often exhibits this delightful intermin- 
lit background, or shines in silver upon a/ gling of various tints due to the bush, and 


distant darkness. | heather, and sunburnt grass, and gorse, 


Mountains owe their most magnificent | broken rock, and soil, which are, as it 
effects to shadows which pour into their; were, poured over ‘its surface in molten 
chasms and flood their abysses, block out | streams. 


their large proportions, and sculpture | Shadow and Reflection, however, are 
their details in wonderful and sharp re- important agents in blending and diffus- 
lief. Particularly to be admired are the! ing varieties of tint. Shadow breaks into 
shadows among the Alpine snows, so the midst of colour with cool darks, where 
delicate, yet so defined, and ge a still the original tints are seen obscurely 
tender tint which defies imitation. But mingling, while again it prepares the way 
the mention of tint to which all shadow is for reflections which strike rich colours 
much indebted for its beauty, leads us to | into the gloom, and illuminate it as witha 
our next element of the picturesque in| hidden glow. These effects are often ex- 
landscape, namely — cellently seen among buildings, old walls, 
Colour. The charms of colour are re-| and rocks, upon the bosom of siill water, 
vealed to most eyes, yet not perhaps in|and where careering clouds fleck with 
the harmonies and subaned tones which , shade the glacier and the snow-field. 
so deliciously adorn the scenery of na- 
ture. Colours are affected by various| bestows on colour. The sun shining 
circumstances — by Opposition, by Com-/| through a roof of leaves, as in a wood, or 
bination, by Shadow, Reflection, Trans-| beneath the trellised vines of the south, 
arency, Distance, and Atmosphere, and produces a golden green under which it 
or all these influences landscape affords | is delightful to repose, and the exquisite 
the fullest scope. Opposition of colours | glancing and tremulous colours which 
must be always sparing, and concentrated | play among the waters of shallow shores, 
chiefly into vivid specks. Nature gives us often draw forth exclamations of delight. 
these in flowers, insects,and bright threads Who that has seen the glowing topaz 
of cloud, in an occasionally richly-coloured | tints of Scotch or Yorkshire streams or 
rock, or autumnal-tinted tree. But she!the amethyst of Italian lakes, but will 
is principally indebted to the works and | admit the beauty of transparency ? 
ways of man in this respect, not so much | But Distance lends the highest en- 
in this country as almost everywhere'chantment to the view. Gradation is a 


Transparency is noted for the lustre it 
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charm of great refinement, and from the 
foreground to the horizon, colour is grad- 
uated on a scale of infinite delicacy. The 
breaks in a landscape caused by ranges 
of successive elevation sometimes involve 
the gradation in a marked series of steps, 
rendering the effect of distance upon col- 
our more obvious; while sometimes, as 
in the vast continental plains, the eye 
wanders delighted over the. vanishing 
expanse. The tender blues and purples 
of distant mountains are full of loveliness, 
as are the soft receding azure of a sea 
prospect, and the upward reverse deepen- 
ing of the sky-tints from the horizon to 
the zenith. The colours of distance 
always clear, bright, distinct, and yet 
soft, often defy analysis, and confound 
imitation. Atmosphere is in most re- 
spects only another name for Distance, 
but it may be classed separately for the 
effect it produces when it becomes a col- 
oured medium. Two conditions of this 
sort are very noticeable, where it is 
suffused with yellow sun rays, as at morn- 
ing, and more especially evening time, 
glorifying the entire face of nature; and, 
when following sunset, that crimson 
“afterglow” so well known to Alpine 
travellers, touches all the rocks with fire, 
and tinges the snow peaks with colours 
of the rose. 

We have thus reviewed with as much 
condensation as the nature of the subject 
would allow, the various elements of the 
pure picturesque in natural scenery ; that 
is to say, so far as it depends upon visible 
shape and colour—so far as the art- 
faculty alone is concerned. Something 
will be gained if any are induced thereby to 
look for beauties of which they may have 
been previously unaware ; they will find 
anew and interesting field of observa- 
tion open to them, and a pleasure which 
will never pall. 

The Historic phase of landscape now 
demands our attention. Landscape de- 
lights not only as the present habitation 
of man, but as the scene of his bygone 
exploits, as moulded and modified by the 
hands of many generations, and as an 
element in the formation of national char- 
acter. Of this kind of interest the most 
vivid and universal is the personal, that 
which is connected with individual his- 
tory. Noone revisits the scenes of his 
boyhood or youth without being more or 
less strongly affected with this feeling. 
The familiar stile and footpath, the turn 
of the road, the church tower, the clump 
of elm or oak, the outline of the shelter- 
ing brow, each adds a thrill to his enjoy- 





ment. They are part of his long-lost self, 
they may have been carried in his mind’s 
eye for many a year, and have visited 
him in vision under far-away tropics. 
The landscape to his eye is not what it is 
to other eyes, for all the soil is sacred. 
There are few poets who have not dwelt 
upon the theme, and to it we have been 
indebted for the most charming of their 

ems. It is a mood with which Nature 
oves to sympathize; she fosters it with 
her mild and quiet lights, her evening or 
autumnal tints, the whisper of her leaves, 
the ripple of her streams, the soft rever- 
berations she gives to distant sounds of 
cattle on the hill, or children’s voices on 
the green ; in the dream-like stillness she 
often breathes about her — 


How soft the music of those village bells 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 

In cadence sweet ; now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still 
Clear, and sonorous, as the gale comes on ; 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where memory sleeps. 


This influence of old memories deep- 
ens apparently as the features of nature 
with which it is associated are the more 
impressive. It seems to be most power- 
ful with inhabitants of mountainous coun- 
tries. The native valley is like no other 
valley. Its green seclusion is the one 
refuge which the heart seeks during all 
its straits and toils —cares and woes are 
fondly supposed never to have entered 
there. It is just a quiet corner of the 
veritable paradise; and its guardian 
mountains are recognized with rapture by 
the returning wanderer on the far-away 
horizon, and trod with bounding foot- 
steps. This sentiment of personal at- 
tachment has many deep and sacred 
sources. It is connected with the sanc- 
tities of home; with early loves and 
friendships ; with aspirations and pro- 
jects ; self-communings and dedications ; 
it is interwoven with the history of the 
soul. And we are apt to believe that with- 
out having experienced this early inter- 
course with Nature, she is never fully 
understood or appreciated. The born in- 
habitant of cities may indeed enjoy with 
a very keen relish his occasional runs 
into the country, but it is short-lived. It 
is principally the force of contrast which 
strikes him. There can be no appeal to 
his inner man, no delicate vibration of 
the chords of memory, no associations 
mysteriously awakened by casual sights 
and sounds speaking to him as voices in 
a dream. Nature has never been his 
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childhood’s toy-house, and he can bring 
to her nothing therefore of the affection 
of a child. 

But we must turn to the wider scope of 
history properly so-called, and our first 
remark is the connection which may be 
traced between character of scenery, and 
the character and development of na- 
tional life. It is impossible not to recog- 
nize this connection. Egyptian life and 
Greek life, Swiss life and Dutch life, the 
life of England and of Italy, are all inti- 
mately coloured by their respective land- 
scapes. In each instance the race has 
breathed in more senses than one its 
own atmosphere ; it has shown itself the 
child of its soil, the inheritor of its spirit. 
It is as if Nature had received imper- 
sonation there in humanity ; or as if man 
caught in each case the mood and tem- 

r of his foster-mother. In the ancient 

‘gyptian we see, as in a glass reflected, 
the solemn, stern, and rigid features of 
his landscape —rock and sand, the eter- 
nally flowing river —life of every kind 
narrowed and bounded by implacable and 
barren death. And so he piled his pyra- 
mids as for eternity, and built himself 
round with tombs, and gave to his sculp- 
ture the repose of shrouded death. The 
Greek was surrounded by what has been 


well described as a “joyous chorus of 
mountains,” and he stood up and shouted 


with all his buoyant heart in return. His 
active body and agile mind responded 
well to the bright alternating character of 
his scenery — now the blue dancing sea, 
now the grove and plain, now the stream 
and thymy hill. There was nothing to 
quell or deject, but everything to stimu- 
late energy, and inspire the breast. 

In the narrow and lofty valleys of 
Switzerland and Tyrol, threatened by 
some of the most tremendous powers of 
Nature, we find a people awestruck by 
superstitions, and partaking of the stern- 
ness of their mountain storms; high 
couraged as befits those who are neigh- 
bours to the avalanche, and capable of 
precipitating themselves upon their foes 
with like resistless impetus. In the flats 
of Holland a people dwell who pursue 
their affairs, as they plod along their 
roads, with level and persistent energy, 
while the rough baptism of ocean spra 
gives them nerves of iron. The ordi- 
nary English character is unromantic, — 
exactly a counterpart to the tame but 
eminently serviceable scenery. England 
like Greece is the world in little. Not 
equal to Greece in beauty, every tool and 
store is provided ready to hand for the 
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workshop. The sentimental weakness 
and excitability of southern continental 
nations seem not a little dependent upon 
the charms of nature by which they are 
surrounded. True, the influence of cli- 
mate and scenery upon national charac- 
ter has been often exaggerated, to the 
neglect of qualities of race and of moral 
training ; but the curious parallelisms 
between the character of a landscape and 
that of its inhabitants are nevertheless 
sufficiently apparent to afford matter of 
much interest to the traveller. There is, 
however, another aspect of the same 
subject, and that is the association of 
landscape with national development. 

A landscape appears not only redolent 
of the character of a people but of its 
history. Its geographical relations are 
the first in order. We have already 
touched upon them as forming part of 
the scientific aspect of landscape; but 
they have also an historical bearing, 
when we consider how the physical con- 
formations have restrained, directed, or 
encouraged the peculiar activities of a 
people ; how mountains have secluded or 
protected them ; deserts served as a wall 
of brass; the sea become their defence 
and highway ; rivers their great arteries 
of communication and traffic; fruitful 
plains and valleys the hives of their in- 
dustry. All such points displayed in 
any prospect add to it a very intelligent 
interest, and suggest at a glance the his- 
tory with which it is connected. 

But there are traces of that history, 
and indications of its course spread all 
over its surface. The most obvious of 
these are the ruined buildings, and other 
remains of which most old countries are 
full. These ai2 asa writing which each 
family of man has left upon the walls of 
its house; venerable and expressive 
characters, which time and the new occu- 
pants are blotting out year by year. But 
they are pregnant with meaning; and 
through them the silent scenery seems 
to fill with the murmurs of its dead gen- 
erations. The obelisks and facades of 
the Nile valley; the columns and pedes- 
tals of Greece and Italy; the broken 
walls of the Rhine castles—are all in- 
stances of this breathing of history over 
a landscape. How many of our own 
landscapes are dignified and enriched by 
the grey abbey walls which glimmer among 
the trees, or by the castle turret, peering 
over the valley! And how much interest 
is added to the view as we learn that 
Cromwell in person battered the one, or 
that William Rufus lay dead at the other! 
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The more extensive indications of na- an impression not to be effaced. The 
tional activity exhibited in the remains, | whole sweep of landscape remains a vivid 
or existence of public works, as of aque-| picture on the memory. Their sensa- 
ducts, roads, embankments, and other tions at first beholding Jerusalem, or 


appliances of civilized life, are of similar | 
value in imparting historical significance 
to scenery; especially where these are 
particularly expressive of national char- 
acter and habits, as in the amphitheatres 
and aqueducts of Rome, and the dykes 
and canals of Holland. In the latter 
case these things, in themselves devoid 
of beauty, are so eminently suggestive, 
so illustrative of Dutch life—how it 
came to be a life at all, how it sustained | 
itself against the fury both of man and of | 
the elements, and how it grew and) 
strengthened itself —that instead of 
making the dull landscape duller, they 
bestow upon it enduring interest. The 
same may be said of the long lines of 
continental roads, bordered by equally 
interminable poplars; they are so per- 
fectly continental, that we recognize 
them with pleasure. They signify to us 
that peculiarly continental feature, the 
boundless plain; and that centralized 
and systematic influence of continental 
government, which goes straight to its 
end, without regarding local or individ- 
ual rights. And they bring to our 
thoughts the movements of great armies 
at historic epochs; of Imperialists and) 
Swedes, in the times of Adolphus ; and 
Russians and French in the times of Na-| 
| aera when trains of artillery miles 
ong rumbled on these roads, and corps 
darmée marched, and countermarched. 
Such characteristic marks in a landscape 
we would not willingly spare, and any 
link it may possess with an historical | 
figure, or period, is sufficient to redeem 
it from the common-place, and to com- 
pensate for tediousness. The steppes of 
Russia are illustrated by the Cossack ; 
the sierras of Spain by the muleteer and 
the gipsy; the forests of Germany by) 
the tribes of Tacitus, and many a mediz- | 
val incident; the bare hills of Cornwall 
by the ancient British race; the fens of | 
Lincolnshire as a Saxon retreat. Even 
Lapland and Kamschatka achieve an in-/ 








Rome, have been recorded by many a 
traveller; and inaless degree there is 
hardly a city on the continent which does 
not possess its historic charm. We say 
on the continent, because there the sur- 
rounding natural features are larger, and 
necessities of fortification, and habits of 
social life, define towns to the eye much 
more than with us. They do not melt 
away so indiscriminately into the country, 
through miles of characterless suburb ; 
and in consequence they can be general- 
ly recognized at once in all their histori- 
cal significance. The eye is caught im- 
mediately with the advantages of position 
which first planted them there ; or of de- 
fence which made them important ; or of 
commerce which made them thriving; 
with the ramparts which have stood 
sieges ; the churches of venerable archi- 
tecture; ancient towers soaring to the 
sky ; the bridges where the craft of their 
rivers cluster; the poplar lines which 
mark the long ye roads, and 
make the busy city look like a spider- 
web in the plain. And as the traveller 
stands and says —“ So this is Cologne,” 
or “ This is Milan,” the magic of the name 
and spectacle together is apt to hold him 
long in reverie, while he ponders over 
pages of history, which till now had been 
only pages, and never pictures. 

Nor must we omit the sites of any re- 
markable historical event—such espe- 
cially as the scenes of great battles. It 
is a never-failing source of interest to 
recognize the formation of ground which 
has attracted the attention and directed 
the manceuvres of some great captain ; 
where he planted his cannon, or rallied 
his men; a point that was held as a key 
of position, and upon which depended 
the fortunes of a kingdom, or the fate of 
a-nation. Imagination at such a spot 
speedily peoples the plain, or the pass, 
with contending hosts —fills the air with 
shouts and cries, darkens it with smoke 
and dust, tears up the ground with shot 


terest, as they show to us the Lap with and shell, and flying wheels, and shakes 
his reindeer, and the Kamschatdale with it with the volleyed thunders ; — till, sud- 
his dogs. denly recalled to the harmless present, 

Naturally, however, no feature in a) the peaceful sunlight, and the quiet cot- 
landscape can be so historically interest-, tages, the mind is startled by the almost 
ing as a great city, seen at sufficient dis- unnatural silence and calmness, and re- 
tance to display well its site and bearing. covers itself to wonder where the buried 
Here history gathers itself into a focus,| bones repose! Waterloo, Marengo, and 
and makes its most effective appeal. The many another scene of deadly strife are 
first sight of any city of renown leaves pilgrim spots; nor less so those of the 
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antique time where only spear and shield!|sunk into the silence of the past, and 
were heard to clash, where Sparta stood which requires imagination to restore its 
at Thermopyla, and Athens struck at life, to evoke dead generations from their 
Marathon. | tomb, to fill the scene again with weep- 
But scenes less imperative in their pre- ing or with laughter, to darken or to 
tensions may be fraught with even deeper brighten it, according to the human dra- 
sympathies. Such are the birth-places ma once enacted there ? 
or abodes of great men,—the spot where; But every extensive prospect stimu- 
under some humble roof, the first small lates imagination. Let buta thin blue 
cry was heard which announced a new line of distance rim the horizon, and it 
voice in the world ; the stream, or rock,; proves a ready outlet for that restless 
where the youthful strength was tried, | faculty, which speeds away, picturing to 
which was to be anew power ; the shades | itself the ever-receding Jdeyond. The 





which nursed the musings that were to 
issue in new thoughts! Or the scenes 
where such men wrought, or suffered, or 
died ; where they retired after life’s fitful 
fever to rest awhile upon this world’s 
confines: or where they gave up life; 
and where the self-same hill or stream 
that meets our eyes to-day, faded upon 
eyes that closed too soon. Who does 
not feel such a landscape consecrate to 
genius, or to goodness, and hush intru- 
sive sounds to gaze his fill ? 

A landscape which has been intimately 
associated with any human achievement, 
which has supplied the arena for some 
great deed, which. has been the scene of 


some heroic act, or the stage for a life-| 


long or an age-long drama, will tell its 
story in every feature, will be itself the 
tablet inscribed forever with the record 
of its fame. 

Let us close this portion of our subject 
by pointing to the most emphatic illus- 


tration of the power of history to dignify 


alandscape. In Dean Stanley’s admir- 
able book upon Palestine, may be seen 
how every feature of a not otherwise 
striking landscape may become intensely 
significant. In harmony of character be- 
tween country and people, in geograph- 
ical position and conlireation to suit 
their destiny, in scenes of great events, 
in records of long-departed human 
activity, more than all in the spectacle of 
such a city as Jerusalem, and in the me- 
morials of such a Life, the Holy Land is 
unrivalled for historic interest —an in- 
terest indeed far higher than historic ; an 
interest so sacred that we arrest our 
words. But we quote Palestine as the 
most striking instance of history conse- 
crating a landscape. 

The Poetic closely follows upon the 
historical aspect of scenery, for poetry is 
concerned with whatever stirs imagina- 
tion and rouses emotion. What, there- 
fore, can be more poetic than a land- 
scape made living with a human inter- 
est? and especially a human interest 


misty spaces of the far-off plain, or the 
vista of a valley, or the level vastness of 
ocean, are equally seductive ; and when 
the setting sun gilds a landscape with 
his last beams, the imagination of men in 
all times and countries has been swift to 
follow the departing glory with fond 
yearnings after some remote paradise of 
delight which may lie— which alas must 
‘lie, if it exist at all —outside the boun- 
dary of our common daylight horizon. 
Yet within that horizon, as we have 


‘already seen, the poetic faculty may find 


abundant scope. The haze of distant 
cities raises not only the spell of history 
but sets the imagination to work, pictur- 
ing each crowded centre of human inter- 
ests, and passions, joys and griefs: nay, 
is not a single blue film of cottage smoke 
wavering upward from the moorland side, 
| sufficient to seduce the soul into poetic 
reverie? Upon every flowing water the 
imagination takes ship directly, and faster 
than oar, or sail, or current can speed the 
bark, follows its course ; digressing curi- 
ously upon all the shores it visits. Or 
turning upward instead of downward, it 
pursues the diminishing stream till run 
to earth among the ferns and mosses of 
its solitary source. And this solitariness 
has itself a mighty charm. The poetic 
mind seeks a spot where it can be alone 
with nature ; where it may mould to itself 
a subject creation, and listen undisturbed 
to mysterious responses. The great at- 
traction of mountain scenery consists in 
its loneliness. Even the distant forms of 
mountains upon an horizon are a heritage 
for all poetic spirits, whose thoughts 
roam_free over their summits, or nestle 
upon the silent uplifted crags. Nor is 
the sense of mystery less enticing ; the 
mind delights to wander in mazes of its 
own making; to suggest to itself depths 
and recesses, and gulfs, into which might 
it but look, or heights which might it but 
scale, and what of the marvellous and 
unimaginable would not be disclosed ! 
To such a curiosity seas and lakes, and 
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deserts and mountains, afford ample 
scope. 

But the poetic mind deals also more 
directly with Nature. Not content with 
airy flight and curious prying, it seeks to 
establish a communion as of soul with 
soul; to put Nature face to face with 
herself. This tendency finds expression 
in the investment of natural objects with 
attributes of personality, so that the tree, 
the stream, the hill, become living beings, 
with whom fraternal greetings can be ex- 
changed. It is difficult to resist the idea 
of personality inatree. The birch is the 
“lady of the woods,” and the oak we call 
“monarch of the forest ;” while rivers 
are constantly drawing forth strains of 
affectionate regard. It is an affection by 
no means confined to poets. The pas- 
sion of the German nation for their ma- 
jestic Rhine is well known, and is amus- 
ingly illustrated in the story of a child, 
the son of a Bonn Professor, who flung 
his newly-acquired watch into the swift 
current as his fittest offering, because the 
fullest expression in his power, of his 
love and reverence for “Great Father 
Rhine.” But perhaps mountains are 
clothed with a personality yet more em- 
phatic. Their forms become expressive 
like a countenance ; their hoary fronts 
seem crowned with dignity, 


Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 
They crowned him long ago. 

They are continually apostrophized as 
beings of conscious might or beauty. 
The mountaineer always uses towards 
them the personal pronoun, and will speak 
of the “Shepherd of Glencoe” or the 
“Old Man of Coniston ;” or, in the si- 
lence of the still air rejoices (as one said) 
to hear them “talking to one another ;” 
while Byron, listening toa thunder-storm, 
magnificently imagines that — 


te answers through her misty shroud, 
ack to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud! 


And there are yet deeper sympathies 
between the poetic mind and nature, 
through which we find in the great scene 
of things a mysterious answering to hu- 
man emotion, an affinity which we recog- 
nize when we speak of the “moods of 
nature,” as if the inanimate world pos- 
sessed emotions of its own. Moods they 
are, which we transfer to it from our- 
selves ; or rather, the scenes of nature 
are intended to respond to our thoughts, 
to be the embodiment of ideas, and to 
present a series of vivid symbols illus- 
trating our mental and moral life. 
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Thus Power is displayed to us; fas- 
sive, as regards magnitude and weight, 
in the prodigious masses and repose of 
rocks and hills « active, in the forces which 
are seen in movement and in conflict, 
where torrents dash and avalanches de- 
scend, in the rush of winds and the rack 
of stormy seas; and we call such scen- 
ery “ majestic,” and “awful,” as if inhab- 
ited by a spirit of gloom and terror. Love 
seems to beam on us from many a fair 
and gracious landscape, where beautiful 
forms and colours are blended in happy 
nuptials over all the verdant earth, and 
earth and sky embrace in tender harmo- 
nies of tint; and such a scene of soft 
luxurious beauty—answering as to a 
mute appeal — we call it “lovely.” Joy 
laughs in our faces when we catch the 
bright sparkle of streams and dewdrops, 
the twinkle of leaves, the dance of sprays 
and grasses; and we cajl a landscape 
animated thus with movement and with 
colour “smiling and cheerful.” Peace 
breathes from many a calm hill-side and 
rural solitude, and from all the horizon 
round when day begins to die, and the 
winds are hushed, and all things settle to 
repose —and so of such a scene we say 
it is ** peaceful,” and that “ nature sleeps.” 
Sorrow finds its apt reflection in many a 
dreary prospect, in weeping clouds and 
wailing winds, in shadows falling deep 
and dark, in black depths of water, — and 
we say the scene is “sad” and “ melan- 
choly.” The likeness of our human life 
we find in the jocund youth of spring and 
its gay renewing of the earth, in the ma- 
turity of summer and the decay of autumn. 
Mutability is urged upon us by the 
changeful influences and passihg aspects 
of every natural scene. And Death is no 
less significantly enacted when light dies, 
and the wave, the tree, and the flower, 
and when all things perish in the using! 

It is not necessary to be a poet to ap- 
proach the poetic side of Nature. Many 
to whom expression is denied are keenly 
alive to poetic influences ; and many more 
have deep delight in the scenes of nature, 
quite unconscious that it is the poetic 
aspect which enthralls them. They pos- 
sess a dim sense of communion with na- 
ture; they feel that she responds to their 
vague longings and heart-yearnings ; or 
they feel that they respond to her—as if 
beholding a varied and gorgeous specta- 
cle, kindling now this, now that emotion, 
drawing out all their sympathies; and 
they know not that all the while nature is 
showing them their own heart, as in a 
“ glass darkly.” 
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We must account its poetic aspect the either in the majestic repose of mountains 
most refined and exquisite source of or the fury of the elements, but in moral 
pleasure in beholding natural scenery.) energy, and the firmness of self-reliance ; 


It enlarges and dignifies the personality | 
of a man, when he finds himself thus at 


Beauty, to whose true significance those 
are blind who rejoice only in the beau- 


one with Nature; thinking her thoughts ; | teous outward show, and see not the sym- 
his breast thrilling with the sense of mys-| bol of an eternal loveliness and truth; 
tery and grandeur, as he contemplates the | Joy and Peace, the spiritual depths of 


abysses and the awful heights of her 
mightiest forms ; or melting, as he sur- 
veys her scenes of lavish beauty ; pen- 
sive to her mood of sadness ; rejoicin 

when she spreads before him her festa 
aieties. And if he should forget Who 
it is that veils himself behind nature, 
Who it is that has adapted to each other 


| which the fairest and the brightest scenes 
of nature reflect but faintly. 

In reading thus the symbolism of the 
| world a genuine source of pleasure is dis- 
covered befitting the dignity of a moral 
| being, who is placed by a paternal hand 
in a theatre of existence where he is 
called upon not only to act and to suffer, 





the outward and the inward world, andj but also to recreate himself with the 
has bestowed upon them but one speech glorious spectacle of material beauty ; 
and language, even to the ends of the|and in beholding which his pleasure 
earth, he may easily fall into the error of culminates in the thought that al! these 
the Pantheist, and dream that one soul | things have been so disposed and pre- 
animates both himself and the world. sented before him by Divine intention, 


The Mora aspect of landscape is con-|and to image forth the Divine Artificer. 
nected on the one hand closely with the For those mightiest instances of physical 
Utilitarian; as when a scene presents force, in magnitude or momentum, at 


| which he stands transfixed in conscious 
| 


itself in its relation to the well-being and 
happiness of its inhabitants ; and benev-| impotence of adequate appreciation, are 
olence kindles at the sight of prosperous | but the shadows of an immeasurable 
and fertile tracts, studded with happy | almightiness ; and all the lavishness of 
homes, and yielding every innocent de-| beauty spread around is but a painted 
light; and when at such a spectacle the | picture of an inimitable loveliness ; and 
heart blesses the Parent of Good, who | the joy in which earth often seems to revel, 
has appointed the times of man in pleas-/ and the peace which sometimes descends 


ant places. And it is a moral pleasure 
too, when Nature is seen submitting to 
culture, subduing her wildness to the 
hand of man, and rendering service and 
companionship. It was a moral drawn 
from landscape, when the charming 
shores of Como suggested to Dr. Arnol 
reflections upon the social condition of 
southern as compared with northern 
regions; and he thanked God for allow- 
ing him to gaze once and again upon that 
exquisite loveliness for solace and de- 
light, yet not to enervate him for the 
noble work and duty of his life. 

But it is also with the poetic side of 
Nature that the moral is intimately asso- 
ciated. Poetic emotions should educate 
the heart as well as delight the fancy. 
They are in themselves ennobling and 
purifying; they purge the spirit from 

ross and sordid desires, and shame it of 
its eoty vexations in presence of that 
calm subli 


and Beauty, Joy and Peace should be 
translated into their spiritual equivalents, 


mity and ordered beauty. Nor 
are more direct lessons wanting. Power 


so calmly on her brow, are but tokens of 
'an Infinite blessedness. 
| Nor may we reckon the import to be 
less Divine, of all that seems dark and 
/mournful in nature’s landscapes. The 
/mournful, we know too well, rightly re- 
flects a sorrow which revelation more 
emphatically declares can even afflict the 
heart of God; while there is alsoa Divine 
lesson in the fact that all the marks and 
signs of woe are essentially transient. 
They are but clouds that dissipate, shad- 
ows that fleet away, winds that wail and 
cease, storms that break and disperse, 
decays that are succeeded by renewed 
vigour, deaths that make room for life! 
They speak to us indeed of a mystery of 
evil; but they speak of a thing which 
while it soils and stains is not permitted 
| to destroy ; they remind us constantly of 
,its inevitable griefs and mischiefs, but 
they predict the time when creation shall 
| be delivered from it and them together. 
Any one under the habitual influence 
j of religious feeling surrendering himself 
to the impressions of natural scenery 





and not dwelt upon for the sake only of, will not only find its beauty and grandeur 


the pleasurable emotion. Power, whose 


highest representative is not to be found calmed an 


heightened, but his own soul 


aa pt 
elevated. The quiet hours ot 
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a Sunday spent among the more imposing 
spectacles of nature—on the ledge of 
some Alpine rock, or on some solitary 
ocean shore, are often very memorable ; 
as the records of many good men show. 
And at such times the inspired aspirations 
of the Psalms and other of the poetic and 
emotional portions of Hodly Scripture 
touch the heart with unusual force and 
beauty. Ascriptions of praise, and ado- 
ration of the Divine perfections seem as if 
uttered in the very presence of the Divine 
Majesty, when in immediate contact with 
His mighty works. He “setteth fast the 
mountains.” “The strength of the hills 
is His also; the sea is His, and He made 
it.” “ The valleys also are covered over 
with corn; they shout for joy, they also 
sing,” — are words clothed with unwonted 
power, when the hills are there before us 
visibly to testify of the strength that is 
in them; and the valley and plain of the 
perfection of their beauty; and the sea 
of its vastness, lifting up their several 
voices in unison with our own. 

A very familiar quotation, “God made 
the country, but “man made the town” 
is so pertinent to this portion of our sub- 
ject that we cannot refrain from noticing 
it. It generally meets with vehement re- 
pudiation, inasmuch as man being the 
noblest work of God, and owing his fac- 
ulties to Him, the exercise of those fac- 
ulties in building and beautifying a town 
is indirectly a Divine work also. And we 
are far from denying that in man’s works 
we are to recognize what God taught 
him todo. Yet for purity of moral influ- 
ence can they be compared with those 
where God alone has been the architect ? 
Is there not a fatal propensity in man to 
spoil, to taint what his fingers touch ? 
Do we not read through all his works 
mistake, perversion, nay, prostitution of 
his Divine gifts? And must there not 
therefore be danger to the moral sense if 
it be shut up among the diversified ob- 
jects of man’s device, imprisoned among 
the creations of his brain, solicited at 
every turt by the allurements of his raree- 
show ? 

Of all fair works of man Venice is the 
fairest. Yet though fully sensible to her 
unequalled charms may we not feel when 
pacing her gay piazzas as if the oft- 
quoted phrase might be rendered in yet 
stronger terms, and that if “God built 
the Alps, the devil built Venice”? In 
no place on earth, perhaps, is man’s work 
so beautiful, and yet so exclusive; as if 
especially inspired of the Evil One to 
become a man’s paradise secure against 





all rebuke or warning from the divine 
countenance of Nature. Separated by 
the sea from all the sweet influences of 
ordinary landscape, Venice knows but 
herself, reflected in the rippling water ; 
while even the sea is banished from her 
view as a solemn and subduing spectacle, 
hidden as it is (to her great content) by a 
belt of islands, and these, not soft with 
foliage, but glittering with walls and 
towers, and so stil] herself! No stretch 
of field or grove affords to the Venetian 
the odour of green earth, but he floats on 
his canals,—not wanting in odours of 
their own,—among endless palaces, 
churches, and meaner buildings; or he 
sits among the crowded benchés and 
tables of the great piazza, where the mar- 
ble pavement is nightly filled by thou- 
sands of congenial ice and coffee drink- 
ers. The very churches are dedicated 
less to God or the saints than to painters 
or sculptors, and they might be more 
fitly named after S. Tiziano or S. Vero- 
nese, than S. Paulo or S. Sebastiano. 

The sky is the only outlet upon grander 
sights than man can rear; and when the 
glare of gas begins, and the bands strike 
up at every corner, the stars have a poor 
chance for their dim twinkling in the 
patch of misty dark. Not till the comet 
—the “Stella Cometa,” of 1858, flared 
overhead like a portent of doom or a ver- 
itable message from the Infinite, could a 
Venetian eye be tempted higher than his 
rich fagades of Palladian architecture. 
Great Naturé sits apart from Venice, and 
offers no lessons from her open book. 
Compare this life of walls and pavements 
with that of the solitary peasant of the 
Tyrol, and we cannot but believe that the 
latter is surrounded by influences more 
wholesome both for soul and body ; that 
the glorious things which God has made 
must have a moral bearing upon the life 
of the dweller in the mountain, very 
different from that which the most ingen- 
jous or gorgeous specimens of human 
handiwork can exercise upon the heart 
of the Venetian citizen. And fact justi- 
fies the surmise. The Tyrol is the most 
moral country in Europe, while Venice 
has had a reputation of quite another 
sort. 

We have discussed the various sources 
of the pleasure derived from landscape 
scenery, and if the Utilitarian, the Scien- 


tific, the Artistic, the Historic, Poetic 
‘and Moral, comprehend the grounds of 


that pleasure, it is yet instructive to ob- 
serve how much om. intermingle, or 
overlap each other. e utilitarian and 


® 
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scientific have points of contact. The 
artistic is seldom dissociated from the 
historic ; and with the poetic it is inextri- 
cably blended, all art being essentially of 
the nature of poetry; again, the histori- 


cal aspect of a landscape is also the poeti- | 


cal; and further, the highest order of po- 


etic feeling requires an elevated moral | 


consciousness. 

The pleasure, therefore, derived from 
landscape is very complex, and not easily 
analyzed. We experience a sweet de- 
light, and that is sufficient for the hour, 
without asking why. And yet the sensa- 
tion of pleasure may be enhanced and 
enriched by separating and recognizing 
its particular components. At any rate, 
the impression will thus become at once 
more intelligent and lasting. 

Again, the analysis we have been pur- 
suing explains why so many different 
kinds of scenery are pleasing ; the great 
variety of taste in landscape ; and the 
causes of particular preferences in our 
own times. A tame landscape may be 
singularly rich in utilitarian, or historic 
interest ; or a small corner of it exquisite 
in artistic combinations; while that 
which is intrinsicall 
bare, may possess high poetic claims. 
And varieties of taste will undoubtedly 
be ruled by temperament and habit, so 
that those whose sympathies tend more 
towards the artistic, or poetic, will ap- 
preciate what the practical man can see 
nothing in ; as the scientific mind will find 


gloomy, bleak, and | 
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own débris, yet our manufacturing skill 
on the other hand has contrived the 
means of conveying the imprisoned mul- 
titudes abroad, and of showing them 
green fields, bright skies, and streams. 
This opportunity, and the growing desire 
to embrace it, seem destined to be the re- 
| Storative and compensating means which 
|modern life offers for its own diseases 
and deprivations. There is something 
‘ineffably calming and supporting in the 
bosom of Nature, and those who seek 
her rightly, lay down manya burden. In 
her calm realm is no competition. no 
hurry, no strife of passion; but every- 
thing lives and grows, and passes through 
its ordered phases to its end; doing its 
work, and beautiful in doing it. 

But it will add greatly at all times to 
our intelligent enjoyment to be able to 
look on the scenery of nature with every 
variety of insight, to be able to sharpen 
,our vision by knowledge, and to detect 
all the interest that lurks in every land- 
scape. How much does not one man ac- 
tually see more than another, because he 
/knows what to look for, and knows also 
all its significance? In this respect 
“whene’er we take our walks abroad” 
some acquaintance with the scientific, 
'the artistic, or the historical aspect of 
things will wonderfully augment our 
| powers, alike of observation and enjoy- 
;ment, and will preserve us from the mere 
vulgarity of admiring only something that 
looks pretty ; ignorant why, wherefore, to 


interest in what neither can enjoy ; whiles) what end, and what other elements of 


the man of high moral perceptions, with 
larger scope than any, finds “ sermons in 
stones, books in the running brooks, and 
good in everything.” y 

We would now only urge for a moment 
in conclusion the advantage and delight 
arising from cultivating the pure sources 
of pleasure we have been reviewing. To 


higher virtue it may contain. 

‘ Add if desirable to be comprehensive 
and ®hstructed in our tastes, not less so is 
,it to be elevated and refined in them; to 
be sensible somewhat to the poetic and 
moral sjgnificance of this varied world; 
to be o to its nobler impressions ; to 
have theearysensitive to its softer voices, 


behold the open face of Nature is a plea- | to thé\subdted tones of its most eloquent 


sure which never satiates. 
ing but never exciting. Orif the more 


It is exhilarat-Fopecta) to appreciate its solemn far- 


reachigg\prophecies ; to respond to its 


majestic scenes excite, a recurrence to inner and\almost sorrowful appeals, the 


the simple and near prospects is immedi- 
ately restoring. Mr. Ruskin has well re- 
marked that the way to give keener edge 
to our enjoyment of scenery, is not to be 
always seeking the highest and grandest 
examples, and passing from one magnifi- 
cence to another, but to bring ourselves 
to appreciate and enjoy the humbler and 
simpler specimens. These are within al- 
most every one’s reach ; for if our manu- 
facturing industry too often requires to 
ounteend itself with a wilderness of its 
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age of a fair but burdened crea- 
tien; to Be élevated in fine into commu- 
nity of spirft with nature. Thus may we 
find that we have risen to a higher com- 
muni still! In any degree in which 
we sh 


Me able to imbue ourselves with 
the beauty and expressiveness of fair 
, landscape we shall digcover that it tends, 
as Bacon said of philogophy{ “no less to 


the glory of God thgh to the relief of 


man’s estate,” 


| he 
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BY LORD LYTTON. 


CHAPTER III. 


Wute De Brézé and his friends were 
feasting at the Café Anglais, and faring 
better than the host had promised — for 
the bill of fare comprised such luxuries 
as ass, mule, peas, fried potatoes, and 
champagne (champagne in some myste- 
rious way was inexhaustible during the 
time of famine) —a very different group 
had assembled in the rooms of Isaura 
Cicogna. She and the Venasta had hith- 
erto escaped the extreme destitution to 
which many richer persons had been re- 
duced. It is true that Isaura’s fortune, 
placed in the hands of the absent Lou- 
vier, and invested in the new street that 
was to have been, brought no return. It 
was true that in that street the Venosta, 
dreaming of cent per cent, had invested 
all her savings. But the Venosta, at the 


first announcement of war, had insisted 
on retaining in hand a small sum from the 
amount Isaura had received from her 
“roman,” that might suffice for current 
expenses, and with yet more acute fore- 
sight had laid in stores of provisions and 
fuel immediately after the probability of 


a siege became apparent. But even 
the provident mind of the Venosta had 
never foreseen that the siege would en- 
dure so long, or that the prices of all arti- 
cles of necessity would rise so high. And 
meanwhile all resources — money, fuel, 
ag ome — had been largely drawn upon 

y the charity and benevolence of Isaura, 
without much remonstrance on the part 
of the Venosta, whose nature was very 
accessible to pity. Unfortunately, too, 
of late money and provisions had failed 
to Monsieur and Madame Rameau, their 
income consisting partly of rents, no 
longer paid, and the profits of a sleeping 
partnership in the old shop, from which 
custom had departed; so that they came 
to share the fireside and meals at the 
rooms of their son’s fiancée with little 
scruple, because utterly unaware that the 
money retained and the provisions stored 
by the Venosta were now nearly ex- 
hausted. 

The patriotic ardour which had first 
induced the elder Rameau to volunteer 
his services as a National Guard, had 
been ere this cooled if not suppressed, 
first by the hardships of the duty, and 
then by the disorderly conduct of his as- 
sociates, and their ribald talk and obscene 
songs. He was much beyond the age at 





which he could be registered. His son 
was, however, compelled to become his 
substitute, though from his sickly health 
and delicate frame attached to that por- 
tion of the National Guard which took 
no part in actual engagements, and was 
supposed to do work on the ramparts and 
maintain order in the city. 

In that duty, so opposed to his tastes 
and habits, Gustave signalized himself as 
one of the loudest declaimers against the 
imbecility of the Government, and in the 
demand for immediate and energetic ac- 
tion, no matter at what loss of life, on the 
part of all—except the heroic force to 
which he himself was attached. Still, de- 
spite his a labours, Gustave found 
leisure to contribute to Red journals, and 
his contributions paid him tolerably well. 
To do him justice, his parents concealed 
from him the extent of their destitution ; 
they, on their part, not aware that he was 
so able to assist them, rather fearing that 
he himself had nothing else for support 
but his scanty pay as a National Guard. 
In fact, of late the parents and son had 
seen little of each other. M. Rameau, 
though a Liberal politician, was Liberal 
as a tradesman, not as a Red Republican 
or a Socialist. And, though little heed- 
ing his son’s theories while the Empire 
secured him from the practical effect of 
them, he was now as sincerely frightened 
at the chance of the Communists becom- 
ing rampant as most of the Parisian 
tradesmen were. Madame Rameau, on 
her side, though she had the dislike to 
aristocrats which was prevalent with her 
class, wasa stanch Roman Catholic : and 
seeing in the disasters that had befallen 
her country the punishment justly in- 
curred by its sins, could not but be 
shocked by the opinions of Gustave, 
though she little knew that he was the 
author of certain articles in certain jour- 
nals, in which these opinions were pro- 
claimed with a.vehemence far exceeding 
that which theytassumed in his conver- 
sation. She had spoken to him with 
warm anger, mixed with passionate tears, 
on his irreligious principles; and from 
that moment Gustave shunned to give 
her another opportunity of insulting his 
pride and depreciating his wisdom, 

Partly to avoid meeting his parents, 
partly because he recoiled almost as much 
trom the ennui of meeting the other vis- 
itors at her apartments —the Paris ladies 
associated with her in the ambulance, 
Raoul de Vandemar, whom he especial- 
ly hated, and the Abbé Vertpré, who had 
recently come into intimate friendship 
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with both the Italian ladies — his visits- 


to Isaura had become exceedingly rare. 
He made his incessant military duties the 
pretext for absenting himself; and now, 
on this evening, there were gathered 
round Isaura’s hearth — on which burned 
almost the last of the hoarded fuel — the 
Venosta, the two Rameaus, the Abbé 
Vertpré, who was attached as confessor to 
the society of which Isaura was so zeal- 
ous amember. The old priest and the 

oung poetess had become dear friends. 

here is in the nature of a woman (and es- 
pecially of a woman at once so gifted and 
so childlike as Isaura, combining an in- 
nate tendency towards faith with a restless 
inquisitiveness of intellect, which is al- 
ways suggesting query or doubt) a crav- 
ing for something afar from the sphere of 
her sorrow, which 
through that “bridal of the earth and 
sky” which we call religion. And hence 
to natures like Isaura’s that link between 
the woman and the priest, which the 
philosophy of France has never been 
able to dissever, 

“It is growing late,” said Madame Ra- 
meau; “I am beginning to feel uneasy. 
Our dear Isaura is not yet returned.” 

“You need be under no apprehension,” 
said the Abbé. | 
the ambulance of which she is so tender 
and zealous a sister incur no risk. There 
are always brave men related to the sick 
and wounded who see to the safe return 
of the women. My poor Raoul visits 
that ambulance daily. His kinsman, M. 
de Rochebriant, is there among the 
wounded.” 

“ Not seriously hurt, I hope,” said the 
Venosta; “not disfigured? He was so 
handsome ; it is only the ugly warrior 
whom a scar on the face improves.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Signora; the 
Prussian guns spared his face. His 
wounds in themselves were not danger- 
ous, but he lost.a good deal of blood. 
Raoul and the Christian brethers found 
him insensible among a heap of the slain.” 

““M. de Vandemar seems to have very 
soon recovered the shock of his poor 
brother’s death,” said Madame Rameau. 
“ There is very little heart in an aristo- 
crat.” 

“The Abbé’s mild brow contracted. 
“Have more charity, my daughter. It 
is because Raoul’s sorrow for his lost 
brother is so deep and so holy that he de- 
votes himself more than ever to the ser- 
vice of the Father which is in heaven. 
He said, a day or two after the burial, 
when plans for a monument to Enguer- 





can only be obtained | 





“The ladies attached to | 
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rand were submitted to him — ‘ May my 
prayer be vouchsafed, and my life bea 
memorial of him more acceptable to his 
gentle spirit than monuments of bronze 
or marble. May I be divinely guided 
and sustained in my desire to do such 
good acts as he would have done had he 
been spared longer to earth. And when- 
ever tempted to weary, may my con- 
science whisper, Betray not the trust left 
to thee by thy brother, lest thou be not 
reunited to him at last.’ ” 

“Pardon me, pardon!” murmured 
Madame Rameau humbly, while the Ve- 
nosta burst into tears. 

The Abbé, though a most sincere and 
earnest ecclesiastic, was a cheery and 
genial man of the world; and in order to 
relieve Madame Rameau from the pain- 
ful self-reproach he had before excited, 
he turned the conversation. “I must 
beware, however,” he said, with his 
pleasant laugh, “as to the company in 
which I interfere in family questions ; 
and especiaily in which I defend my poor 
Raoul from any charge brought against 
him. For some good friend this day sent 
me a terrible organ of Communistic phil- 
osophy, in which we humble priests are 
very roughly handled, and I myself am 
specially singled out by name as a pesti- 
lent intermeddler in the affairs of private 
households. I am said to set the women 
against the brave men who are friends of 
the people, and am cautioned by very 
truculent threats to cease from such vil- 
lanous practices.” And here, with a dry 
humour that turned into ridicule what 
would otherwise have excited disgust 
and indignation among his listeners, he 
read aloud passages replete with the sort 
of false eloquence which was then the 
vogue among the Red journals. In 
these passages, not only the Abbé was 
pointed out for popular execration, but 
Raoul de Vandemar, though not expressly 
named, was clearly indicated as a pupil of 
the Abbé’s, the type of a lay Jesuit. 

The Venosta alone did not share in 
the contemptuous laughter with which 
the inflated style of these diatribes in- 
spired the Rameaus. Her simple Italian 
mind was horror-stricken by language 
which the Abbé treated with ridicule. 

“Ah!” said M. Rameau, “I guess the 
author — that firebrand Felix Pyat.” 

“No,” answered the Abbé; “the 
writer signs himself by the name of a 
more learned atheist — Diderot /e jeune.” 

Here the door opened, and Raoul en- 
tered, accompanying Isaura, A change 
had come over the face of the young 
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Vandemar since his brother’s death. The for the ideal images of chivalry. My 
lines about the mouth had deepened, the | feeling for her at first was that of the 
cheeks had lost their rounded contour} pure and poetic homage which a young 
and grown somewhat hollow. But the night was permitted, sans reproche, to 
expression was as serene as ever, per-| render to some fair queen or chdée/aine, 
haps even less pensively melancholy.| whose colours he wore in the lists, whose 
His whole aspect was that of a man who} spotless repute he would have perilled 
has sorrowed, but been supported in sor-| his life to defend. But soon even that 
row; perhaps it was more sweet —cer-| sentiment, pure as it was, became chas- 
tainly it was more lofty. tened from all breath of earthly love, in 
And, as if there were in the atmos-| proportion as the admiration refined it- 
phere of his presence something that| self into reverence. She has often urged 
communicated the likeness of his own | me to marry, but I have no bride on this 
soul to others, since Isaura had been/earth. I do but want to see Enguerrand 
brought into his companionship, her own | happily married, and then I quit the 
lovely face had caught the expression | world for the cloister.” 
that prevailed in his —that, too, had be-| But after Enguerrand’s death, Raoul 
come more sweet — that, too, had become | resigned all idea of the convent. That 
more lofty. | evening, as he attended to their homes 
The friendship that had grown up be- | Isaura and the other ladies attached to 
tween these two young mourners was of | the ambulance, he said,in answer to in- 
a very rare nature. It had init no sen-'quiries about his mother, “She is re- 
timent that could ever warm into the | signed and calm; I have promised her I 
passion of human love. Indeed, had | will not, while she lives, bury her other 
Isaura’s heart been free to give away, love | son: I renounce my dreams of the mon- 
for Raoul de Vandemar would’ have | astery.” 
seemed to her a profanation. He was| Raoul did not remain many minutes at 
never more priestly than when he was/|Isaura’s. The Abbé accompanied him 
most tender. And the tenderness of|on his way home. “I have a request to 
Raoul towards her was that of some;/make to you,” said the former; “ you 
saint-like nature towards the acolyte | know, of course, your distant cousin the 
whom it attracts upwards. . He had once,| Vicomte de Mauléon ?” 
just before Enguerrand’s death, spoken; “Yes. Not so well as I ought, for En- 
to Isaura with a touching candour as to|guerrand liked him.” 
his own predilection for a monastic life.| “ Well enough, at all events, to call on 
“The worldly avocations that open use-| him with a request which I am com- 
ful and honourable careers for others| missioned to make, but it might come 
have no charm for me. I care not for| better from you asakinsman. I am a 
riches nor power, nor honours nor fame.| stranger to him, and I know not whether 
The austerities of the conventual life} a man of that sort would not regard as an 
have no terror for me; on the contrary, | officious intermeddling any communica- 
they have a charm, for with them are ab-| tion made to him bya priest. The mat- 
straction from earth and meditation on|ter, however, is a very simple one. At 
heaven. In earlier years I might, like| the convent of there is a poor nun 
other men, have cherished dreams of hu-| who is, I fear, dying. She has an in- 
man love, and felicity in married life, but | tense desire to see M. de Mauléon, whom 
for the sort of veneration with which I| she declares to be her uncle, and her 
regarded one to whom I owe — humanly! only surviving relative. The laws of the 
speaking — whatever of good there may Convent are not too austere to prevent 
be in me. Just when first taking my/the interview she seeks in such a case. 
place among the society of young men/I should add that I am not acquainted 
who banish from their life all thought of| with her previous history. Iam not the 
another, I came under the influence of a} confessor of the sisterhood; he, poor 
woman who taught me to see that holi-| man, was badly wounded by a chance 
ness was beauty. She gradually asso-} ball afew days ago when attached to an 
ciated me with her acts of benevolence,| ambulance on the ramparts. As soon as 
and from her I learned to love God too| the surgeon would allow him to see any 
well not to be indulgent to his creatures.| one, he sent for me, and bade me go to 
I know not whether the attachment I felt|the nun 1 speak of — Sister Ursula. It 
to her could have been inspired in one| seems that he had informed her that M. 
who had not from childhood conceived a/de Mauléon was at Paris, and had prom- 
romance, not perhaps justified by history, ised to ascertain his address, His wound 
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had prevented his doing so, but he trust- 
ed to me to procure the information. I 
am well acquainted with the Supérieure 
of the convent, and I flatter myself that 
she holds me in esteem. I had there- 
fore no difficulty to obtain her permission 
to see this poor nun, which I did this 
evening. She implored me for the peace 
of her soul to lose no time in firding out 
M. de Mauléon’s address, and entreating 
him to visit her. Lest he should demur, 
I was to give him the rame by which he 
had known her in the world— Louise 
Duval. Of course I obeyed. The ad- 
dress of a man who has so distinguished 
himself in this unhappy siege I very 
easily obtained, and repaired at once to 
M. de Mauléon’s apartment. I there 


learned that he was from home, and it} 


was uncertain whether he would not 
spend the night on the ramparts.” 

“T will not fail to see him early in the 
morning,” said Raoul, “and execute your 
commission.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

Dr MAULEON was somewhat surprised 
by Raoul’s visit the next morning. He 
had no great liking for a kinsman whose 
politely distant reserve towards him, in 
contrast to poor Enguerrand’s genial 
heartiness, had much wounded his sensi- 
tive self-respect ; nor could he compre- 
hend the religious scruples which for- 
bade Raoul to take a soldier’s share in 
the battle-field, though in seeking there 
to save the lives of others so fearlessly 
hazarding his own life. 

“Pardon,” said Raoul, with his sweet 
mournful smile, “the unseasonable hour 
at which I disturb you. But your duties 
on the ramparts and mine in the hospital 
begin early, and I have promised the 
Abbé Vertpré to communicate a message 
of a nature which perhaps you may deem 
pressing.” He proceeded at once to re- 
peat what the Abbé had communicated 
to him the night before relative to the ill- 
ness and the request of the nun. 

“Louise Duval!” exclaimed the Vi- 


comte,— “discovered at last, and a re-} 


ligieuse/ Ah! 1 now understand why 
. never sought me out when I re-ap- 
peared at Paris. Tidings of that sort do 
not penetrate the walls of a convent. I 
am greatly obliged to you, M. de Vande- 
mar, for the trouble you have so kindly 
taken. This poor nun is related to me, 
and I will at once obey the summons. 
But this convent des—— I am ashamed 
to say I know not where it is. A long 
way off, 1 suppose ?” 


2I 


“Allow me to be your guide,” ‘said 
Raoul; “I should take it as a favour to 
be allowed to see a little more of a man 
| whom my lost brother held in such es- 
teem.” 

Victor was touched by this conciliatory 
speech ; and in a few minutes more the 
two men were on their way to the con- 
) vent on the other side of the Seine. 

Victor commenced the conversation 
by a warm and heartfelt tribute to En- 
guerrand’s character and memory. “I 
never,” he said, “knew a nature more 
rich in the most endearing qualities of 
youth; so gentle, so high-spirited, ren- 
| dering every virtue more attractive, and 
|redeeming such few faults or foibles as 
/ youth so situated and so tempted cannot 
wholly escape, with an urbanity not con- 
ventional, not artificial, but reflected from 
the frankness of a genial temper and the 
tenderness of a generous heart. Be com- 
forted for his loss, my kinsman. A brave 
death was the proper crown of that beau- 
tiful life.” 

Raoul made no answer, but pressed 
gratefully the arm now linked within his 
own. The companions walked on in si- 
lence ; Victor’s mind settling on the visit 
he was about to make to the niece so 
long mysteriously lost, and now so un- 
expectedly found. Louise had inspired 
him with a certain interest from her 
beauty and force of character, but never 
with any warm affection. He felt re- 
lieved to find that her life had found its 
close in the sanctuary of the convent. 
He had never divested himself of a cer- 
tain fear, inspired by Louvier’s state- 
ment, that she might live to bring scan- 
dal and disgrace on the name he had with 
so much difficulty, and after so length- 





,ened an anguish, partially cleared in his 


own person. 

Raoul left De Mauléon at the gate of 
the convent, and took his way towards 
the hospitals where he visited, and the 
poor whom he relieved. 

Victor was conducted silently into the 
convent par/oir,; and, after waiting there 
several minutes, the door opened, and 
the Supérieure entered. As she advanced 
towards him, with stately step and solemn 
visage, De Mauléon recoiled, and uttered 
a half-suppressed exclamation that par- 
took both of amaze and awe. Could it 
be possible? Was this majestic woman, 
with the grave, impassible aspect, once 
the ardent girl whose tender letters he 
had cherished through stormy years, and 
only burned on the night before the most 
perilous of his battle-fields? This the 
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one, the sole one, whom in his younger 
dreams he had seen as his destined wife ? 
It was so—it was. Doubt vanished 
when he heard her voice; and yet how 
different every tone, every accent, from 
those of the low, soft, thrilling music that 
had breathed in the voice of old! 

“ M. de Mauléon,” said the Supérieure, 
calmly, “I grieve to sadden you by very 
mournful intelligence. Yesterday even- 
ing, when the Abbé undertook to convey 
to you the request of our Sister Ursula, 
although she was beyond mortal hope of 
recovery —as otherwise you will conceive 
that I could not have relaxed the rules of 
this house so as to sanction your visit — 
there was no apprehension of immediate 
danger. It was believed that her suffer- 
ings would be prolonged for some days. 
I saw her late last night before retiring to 
my cell, and she seemed even stronger than 
she had been for the last week. A sister 
remained at watch in her cell. Towards 
motning she fell into apparently quiet 
sleep, and in that sleep she passed away.” 
The Supérieure here crossed herself, and 


. murmured pious words in Latin. 


“Dead! my poor niece!” said Victor, 
feelingly, roused from his stun at the first 
sight of the Supérieure by her measured 
tones, and the melancholy information 
she so composedly conveyed to him. “1 
cannot, then, even learn why she so 
wished to see me once more, —or what 
she might have wished to request at my 
hands!” 

“Pardon, M. le Vicomte. ‘Such sor- 
rowful consolation I have resolved to 
afford you, not without scruples of con- 
science, but not without sanction of the 
excellent Abbé Vertpré, whom I sum- 
moned early this morning to decide my 
duties in the sacred office I hold. As 
soon as Sister Ursula heard of your return 
to Paris, she obtained my permission to 
address to you a letter, subjected, when 
finished, to my perusal and sanction. 
She felt that she had much on her mind 
which her feeble state might forbid her 
to make known to you in conversation 
with sufficient fulness ; and as she could 
only have seen you in presence of one of 
the sisters, she imagined that there would 
also be less restraint in a written com- 
munication. In fine, her request was 
that, when you called, I might first place 
this letter in your hands, and allow you 
time to read it, before being admitted to 
her presence ; when a few words, convey- 
ing your promise to attend to the wishes 
with which you would then be acquainted, 
would suffice for an interview in her ex- 


hausted condition. Do I make myself 
understood ?” 

“Certainly, Madame,—and the let- 
ter!” 

“She had concluded last evening ; and 
when I took leave of her later in the 
night, she placed it in my hands for 
approval. M. le Vicomte, it pains me to 
say that there is much in the tone of that 
letter which I grieve for and condemn. 
And it was my intention to point this out 
to our sister at morning, and tell her that 
passages must be altered before | could 
give to you the letter. Her sudden de- 
cease deprived me of this opportunity. 
I could not, of course, alter or erase a 
line—a word. My only option was to 
suppress the letter altogether, or give it 
you intact. The Abbé thinks that, on 
the whole, my duty does not forbid the 
dictate of my own impulse—my own 
feelings; and now I place this letter in 
your hands.” 

De Mauléon took a packet, unsealed, 
from the thin white fingers of the Supé- 
rieure; and, as he bent to receive it, 
lifted toward her eyes eloquent with a 
sorrowful, humble pathos, in which it was 
impossible for the heart of a woman who 
had loved not to see a reference to the 
past which the lips did not dare to utter. 

A faint, scarce-perceptible blush stole 
over the marble cheek of the nun. But, 
with an exquisite delicacy, in which sur- 
vived the woman while reigned the nun, 


| she replied to the appeal. 


“M. Victor de Mauléon, before, having 
thus met, we part forever, permit a poor 
religieuse to say with what joy —a joy 
rendered happier because it was tearful 
— I have learned through the Abbé Vert- 
pré that the honour which, as between 
man and man, no one who had once 
known you could ever doubt, you have 
lived to vindicate from calumny.” 

“Ah! you have heard that —at last, at 
last!” 

“TI repeat—of the honour, thus de- 
ferred, I never doubted.” The Supé- 
rieure hurried on. “Greater joy it has 
been to me to hear from the same vener- 
able source that, while found bravest 
among the defénders of your country, 
you are clear from all alliance with the 
assailants of your God. Continue so, 
continue so, Victor de Mauléon.” 

She retreated to the door, and then 
turned towards him with a look in which 
all the marble had melted away ; adding, 
with words more formally nunlike, yet 
unmistakably womanlike, than those 
which had gone before, —‘“ That to the 
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last you may be true to God, is a prayer 
never by me omitted.” 
She spoke, and vanished. 
In a kind of dim and dreamlike bewil- 
derment Victor de Mauléon found him- 
self without the walls of the convent. 
Mechanically, as a man does when the 
routine of his life is presented to him, 
from the first Minister of State to the 
poor clown at a suburban theatre, doomed 
to appear at their posts, to prose on a 
Beer Bill or grin through a horse-collar, 
though their hearts are bleeding at 
every pore with some household or secret 
Rea, SORE De Mauléon 
went his way towards the ramparts, at a 
section of which he daily drilled his raw 
recruits. Proverbial for his severity 
towards those who offended, for the 
cordiality of his praise of those who 
pleased his soldierly judgment, no change 
of his demeanour was visible that morn- 
ing, save that he might be somewhat 
milder to the one, somewhat less hearty 
to the other. This routine duty done, he 
ae slowly towards a more deserted 
ecause a more exposed part of the 
defences, and seated himself on the 
frozen sward alone. The cannon thun- 
dered around him. He heard uncon- 
sciously : from time to time an odus hissed 
and splintered close at his feet ;—he 
saw with abstracted eye. His soul was 
with the past; and, brooding over all 
that in the past lay buried, there came 
over him a conviction of the vanity of 
the human earth-bounded objects for 
which we burn or freeze, far more abso- 
lute than had grown out of the worldly 
cynicism connected with his worldly am- 
bition. The sight of that face, associated 
with the one pure romance of his reck- 
less youth, the face of one so estranged, 
so serenely aloft from all memories of 
youth, of romance, of passion, smote him 
in the midst of the new hopes of the new 
career, as the look on the skull of the 
woman he had so loved and so mourned, 
when disburied from her grave, smote 
the brilliant noble who became the stern 
reformer of La Trappe. And while thus 
gloomily meditating, the letter of the 
poor Louise Duval was forgotten. She 
whose existence had so troubled, and 
crossed, and partly marred the lives of 
others, — she, scarcely dead, and already 
forgotten by her nearest of kin, Well — 
had she not forgotten, put wholly out of 
her mind, all that was due to those much 
nearer to her than is an uncle to a niece? 
The short, bitter, sunless day was ad- 
vancing towards its decline, before Victor 
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roused himself with a quick impatient 
start from his reverie, and took forth the 
letter from the dead nun. 

It began with expressions of gratitude, 
of joy at the thought that she should see 
him again before she died, thank him for 
his pst kindness, and receive, she 
trusted, his assurance that he would at- 
tend to her Jast remorseful injunctions. 
I pass over much that followed in the ex- 
planation of events in her life sufficiently 
known to the reader. She stated, as the 
strongest reason why she had refused the 
hand of Louvier, her knowledge that she 
should in due time become a mother —a 
fact concealed from Victor, secure that 
he would then urge her not to annul her 
informal marriage, but rather insist on 
the ceremonies that would render it valid. 
She touched briefly on her confidential 
intimacy with Madame Marigny, the ex- 
change of name and papers, her confine- 
ment in the neighbourhood of Aix, the 
child left to the care of the nurse, the 
journey to Munich to find the false 
Louise Duval was no more. The docu- 
ments obtained through the agent of her 
easy-tempered kinsman, the late Marquis 
de Rochebriant, and her subsequent 
domestication in the house of the Von 
Rudesheims, — all this it is needless todo 
more here than briefly recapitulate. The 
letter then went on: “ Waile thus kindly 
treated by the family with whom nomi- 
nally a governess, I was on the terms of 
a friend with Signor Ludovico Cicogna, 
an Italian of noble birth. He was the 
only man I ever cared for. I loved him 
with frail human passion. I could not 
tell him my true history. I could not tell 
him that I had a child ; such intelligence 
would have made him renounce me at 
once. He had a daughter, still but an 
infant, by a former marriage, then brought 
up in France. He wished to take her to 
his house, and his second wife to supply 
the place of her mother. What was I to 
do with the child IU had left near Aix? 
While doubtful and distracted, I read an 
advertisement in the journals to the 
effect that a French lady, then staying in 
Coblentz, wished to adopt a female child 
not exceeding the age of six: the child 
to be wholly resigned to her by the 
parents, she undertaking to rear and pro- 
vide for itas her own. I resolved to go 
to Coblentz at once. I did so. I saw 


this lady. She seemed in affluent cir- 
cumstances, yet young, but a confirmed 
invalid, confined the greater part of the 
day to her sofa by some malady of the 
spine. She told me very frankly her 
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one, the sole one, whom in his younger 
drevms he had seen as his destined wile? 
kt was so—it was. Doubt vanished 
when he heard her voice; and yet how 
different every tone, every accent, from 
those of the low, soft, thrilling music that 
had breathed in the voice of old! 

“ M. de Mauléon,” said the Supérieure, 
cilmly, “I grieve to sadden you by very 
mournful intelligence. Yesterday even- 
ing, when the Abbé undertook to convey 
to you the request ol our Sister Ursula, 
although she was beyond mortal hope of 
recovery —as otherwise you will conceive 
that | could not have relaxed the rules of 
this house so as to sanction your visit — 
there was no apprehension of immediate 
danger. It was believed that her suffer- 
ings would be prolonged for some days. 
} saw ber late last night before retiring to 
my cell, and she seemed even stronger than 
she had been for the last weck. A sister 
remained at watch in her cell. Towards 
morning she fell into apparently quiet 
sleep, and in that sleep she passed away.” 
The Supérieure here crossed herself, and 
murmured pious words in Latin. 

* Dead! my poor niece!” said Victor, 
feelingly, roused from his stun at the first 
sight of the Supéricure by her measured 
tones, and the melancholy information 
she so composedly conveyed to him. “1 
cannot, then, even learn why she so 
wished to see me once more, —or what 
she might have wished to request at my 
hands!” 

“Pardon, M. le Vicomte. Such sor- 
rowful consolation I have resolved to 
afford you, not without scruples of con- 
science, but not without sanction of the 
excellent Abbé Vertpré, whom I sum- 
moned early this morning to decide my 
duties in the sacred office I hold. As 
svon as Sister Ursula heard of your return 
to Paris, she obtained my permission to 
address to you a letter, subjected, when 
finis'ed, to my perusal and sanction. 
She felt that she had much on her mind 
which her feeble state might forbid her 
to make known to you in conversation 
with sufficient fulness ; and as she could 
only hive seen you in presence of one of 
the sisters, she imagined that there would 
also be less restraint in a written com- 
munication, In fine, her request was 
that, when you called, I might first place 
this letter in your hands, and allow you 
time to read it, before being admitted to 
her presence ; when a few words, convey- 
ing your promise to attend to the wishes 
with which you would then be acquainted, 
would suffice for an interview in her ex- 
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hausted condition. Do I make myself 
understood ?” 

“Certainly, Madame,—and the let- 
ter!” 

“She had concluded last evening ; and 
when I took leave of her later in the 
night, she placed it in my hands for 
approval. M. le Vicomte, it pains me to 
say that there is much in the tone of that 
letter which I grieve for and condemn. 
And it was my intention to point this out 
to our sister at morning, and tell her that 
passages must be altered before | could 
give to you the letter. Her sudden de- 
cease deprived me of this opportunity. 
I could not, of course, alter or erase a 
line —a word. My only option was to 
suppress the letter altogether, or give it 
you intact. The Abbé thinks that, on 
the whole, my duty does not forbid the 
dictate of my own impulse—my own 
feelings; and now I place this letter in 
your hands.” 

De Mauléon took a packet, unsealed, 
from the thin white fingers of the Supé- 
ricure; and, as he bent to receive it, 
lifted toward her eyes eloquent with a 
sorrowful, humble pathos, in which it was 
impossible for the heart of a woman who 
had loved not to see a reference to the 
past which the lips did not dare to utter. 

A faint, scarce-perceptible blush stole 
over the marble cheek of the nun. But, 
with an exquisite delicacy, in which sur- 
vived the woman while reigned the nun, 
she replied to the appeal. 

“M. Victor de Mauléon, before, having 
thus met, we part forever, permit a poor 
religieuse to say with what joy —a joy 
rendered happier because it was tearful 
— I have learned through the Abbé Vert- 
pré that the honour which, as between 
man and man, no one who had once 
known you could ever doubt, you have 
lived to vindicate from calumny.” 

“Ah! you have heard that —at last, at 
last!” 

“I repeat—of the honour, thus de- 
ferred, I never doubted.” The Supé- 
rieure hurried on. “Greater joy it has 
been to me to hear from the same vener- 
able source that, while found bravest 
among the defenders of your country, 
you are clear from all alliance with the 
assailants of your God. Continue so, 
continue so, Victor de Mauléon.” 

She retreated to the door, and then 
turned towards him with a look in which 
all the marble had melted away ; adding, 
with words more formally nunlike, yet 
unmistakably womanlike, than those 
which had gone before, —‘“ That to the 
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last you may be true to God, is a prayer 
never by me omittet.” 

She spoke, and vanished. 

In a kind of dim and dreamlike bewil- 
derment Victor de Mauléon found him- 
self without the walls of the convent. 
Mechanically, as a man does when the 
routine of his life is presented to him, 
from the first Minister of State to the 
poor clown at a suburban theatre, doomed 
to appear at their posts, to prose on a 
Beer Lill or grin through a horse-collar, 
though their hearts are bleeding at 
every pore with some household or secret 
See De Mauléon 
went his way towards the ramparts, at a 
section of which he daily drilled his raw 
recruits. Proverbial for his severity 
towards those who offended, for the 
cordiality of his praise of those who 
pleased his soldierly judgment, no change 
of his demeanour was visible that morn- 
ing, save that he might be somewhat 
milder to the one, somewhat less hearty 
to the other. This routine duty done, he 
passed slowly towards a more deserted 
because a more exposed part of the 
defences, and seated himself on the 
frozen sward alone. The cannon thun- 
dered around him. He heard uncon- 
sciously : from time to time an odus hissed 
and splintered close at his feet ;—he 
saw with abstracted eye. His soul was 
with the past; and, brooding over all 
that in the past lay buried, there came 
over him a conviction of the vanity of 
the human earth-bounded objects for 
which we burn or freeze, far more abso- 
lute than had grown out of the worldly 
cynicism connected with his worldly am- 
bition. The sight of that face, associated 
with the one pure romance of his reck- 
less youth, the face of one so estranged, 
so serenely aloft from all memories of 
youth, of romance, of passion, smote him 
in the midst of the new hopes of the new 
career, as the look on the skull of the 
woman he had so loved and so mourned, 
when disburied from her grave, smote 
the brilliant noble who became the stern 
reformer of La Trappe. And while thus 
gloomily meditating, the letter of the 
poor Louise Duval was forgotten. She 
whose existence had so troubled, and 
crossed, and partly marred the lives of 
others, — she, scarcely dead, and already 
forgotten by her nearest of kin. Well — 
had she not forgotten, put wholly out of 
her mind, all that was due to those much 
nearer to her than is an uncle to a niece ? 

The short, bitter, sunless day was ad- 
vancing towards its decline, before Victor 
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roused himself with a quick impatient 
start from his reverie, and took forth the 
letter from the dead nun. 

It began with expressions of gratitude, 
of joy at the thought that she should see 
him again before she died, thank him for 
his pist kindness, and receive, she 
trusted, his assurance that he would at- 
tend to her last remorseful injunctions. 
I pass over much that followed in the ex- 
planation of events in her life sufficiently 
known to the reader. She stated, as the 
strongest reason why she had refused the 
hand of Louvier, her knowledge that she 
should in due time become a mother —a 
fact concealed from Victor, secure that 
he would then urge her not to annul her 
informal marriage, but rather insist on 
the ceremonies that would render it valid. 
She touched briefly on her confidential 
intimacy with Madame Marigny, the ex- 
change of name and papers, her confine- 
ment in the neighbourhood of Aix, the 
child left to the care of the nurse, the 
journey to Munich to find the false 
Louise Duval was no more. The docu- 
ments obtained through the agent of her 
easy-tempered kinsman, the late Marquis 
de Rochebriant, and her subsequent 
domestication in the house of the Von 
Rudesheims, —all this it is needless todo 
more here than briefly recapitulate. The 
letter then went on: “ While thus kindly 
treated by the family with whom nomi- 
nally a governess, I was on the terms of 
a friend with Signor Ludovico Cicogna, 
an Italian of noble birth. He was the 
only man I ever cared for. I loved him 
with frail human passion. I could not 
tell him my true history. I could not tell 
him that I had a child; such intelligence 
would have made him renounce me at 
once. He had a daughter, still but an 
infant, by a former marriage, then brought 
up in France. He wished to take her to 
his house, and his second wife to supply 
the place of her mother. What was I to 
do with the child I had left near Aix? 
While doubtful and distracted, I read an 
advertisement in the journals to the 
effect that a French lady, then staying in 
Coblentz, wished to adopt a female child 
not exceeding the age of six: the child 
to be wholly resigned to her by the 
parents, she undertaking to rear and pro- 
vide for itas her own. I resolved to go 
to Coblentz at once. I did so. I saw 
this lady. She seemed in affluent cir- 
cumstances, yet young, but a confirmed 
invalid, confined the greater part of the 
day to her sofa by some malady of the 
spine. She told me very frankly her 
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story. She had been a professional dan-|was a light, fickle, pleasure-hunting na- 
cer on the stage, had married respectably, |ture. He soon grew weary of me. My 
quitted the stage, become a widow, and|very love made me unamiable to him. 
shortly afterwards been seized with the|I became irritable, jealous, exacting. 
complaint that would probably for life | His daughter, who now came to live with 
keep her a secluded prisoner in her room.|us, was another subject of discord. I 
Thus afflicted, and without tie, interest, | knew that he loved her better than me. 
or object in the world, she conceived the |I became a harsh stepmother; and Lu- 
idea of adopting a child that she might |dovico’s reproaches, vehemently made, 
bring up to tend and cherish her as aj nursed all my angriest passions. But a 
daughter. In this, the imperative con-|son of this new marriage was born to 
dition was that the child should never be | myself. My pretty Luigi! how my heurt 
resought by the parents. She was|became wrapt upin him! Nursing him, 
pleased by my manner and appearance:|I forgot resentment against his father. 
she did not wish her adopted daughter to} Well, poor Cicogna fell ill and died. I 
be the child of peasants. She asked me|mourned him sincerely ; but my boy was 
for no references, — made no inquiries. left. Poverty then fell on me, — poverty 
She said cordially that she wished for no|extreme. Cicogna’s sole income was de- 
knowledge that, through any indiscre-|rived from a post in the Austrian do- 
tion of her own, communicated to the|minion in Italy, and ceased with it. He 
child, might lead her to seek the dis-| received a small pension in compensa- 
covery of her real parents. In fine, I left | tion ; that died with him. ; 
Coblentz on the understanding that Iwas} “At this time, an Englishman, with 
to bring the infant, and if it pleased Ma-|}whom Ludovico had made acquaintance 
dame Surville, the agreement was con-|in Venice, and who visited often at our 
cluded. house in Verona, offered me his hand. 
“TI then repaired to Aix. I saw the} He had taken an extraordinary liking to 
child. Alas! unnatural mother that I|Isaura, Cicogna’s daughter by his first 
was, the sight only more vividly brought | marriage. But I think his proposal was 
before me the sense of my own perilous | dictated partly by compassion for me, 
position. Yet the child was lovely! a!and more by affection for her. For 
likeness of myself, but lovelier far, for it| the sake of my boy Luigi I married him. 
was a pure, innocent, gentle loveliness.| He was a good man, of retired learned 
And they told her to call me “ Jfaman.” | habits with which I had no sympathy. 
Oh, did I not relent when I heard that} His companionship overwhelmed me 
name? No; it jarred on my ear as aj with exxuz. But I bore it patiently for 
word of reproach and shame. In walk-/ Luigi’s sake. God saw that my heart 
ing with the infant towards the railway | was as muchas ever estranged from Him, 
station, imagine my dismay when sud-!and He took away my all on earth— my 
denly I met the man who had been/boy. Then in my desolation I turned to 
taught to believe me dead. I soon dis-|our Holy Church for comfort. I founda 
covered that his dismay was equal to my | friend in the priest, my confessor. I was 
own —that I had nothing to fear from startled to learn from him how guilty I 
his desire to claim me. It did occur to | had been —was still. Pushing to an ex- 
me fora moment to resign his child to|treme the doctrines of the Church, he 
him. But when he shrank reluctantly | would not allow that my first marriage, 
from a half suggestion to that effect, my | though null by law, was void in the eyes 
pride was wounded, my conscience ab-|of Heaven. Was not the death of the 
solved. And, after all, it might be unsafe | child I so cherished a penalty due to my 
to my future to leave with him any mo-/sin towards the child I had abandoned ? 
tive for retracing me. I left him hastily.| “These thoughts pressed on me night 
I have never seen nor heard of him more. |and day. With the coasent and approval 
I took the child to Coblentz. Madame of the good priest, I determined to quit 
Surville was charmed with its prettiness | the roof of M. Selby, and to devote my- 
and prattle, — charmed still more when I self to the discovery of my forsaken 
rebuked the poor infant for calling me | Julie. 
‘ Maman, and said, ‘Thy real mother! “I had a painful interview with M. 
is here.’ Freed from my trouble, I re-|Selby. I announced my intention to 
turned to the kind German roof I had |separate from him. I alleged as a reason 
quitted, and shortly after became the my conscientious repugnance to live with 
wife of Ludovico Cicogna. |a professed heretic—an enemy to our 
“My punishment soon began. His Holy Church. When M. Selby found 
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that he could not shake my resolution, he 
lent himself to it with the forbearance 
and generosity which he had always ex- 
hibited. On our marriage he had settled 
on me five thousand pounds, to be abso- 
lutely mine in the event of his death. 
He now proposed to concede to me the 
interest on that capital during his life, 
and he undertook the charge of my step- 
daughter Isaura, and secured to her all 
the rest he had to leave; such landed 
property as he possessed in England 
passing to a distant relative. 

“So we parted, not with hostility — 
tears were shed on both sides. I set out 
for Coblentz. Madame Surville had long 
since quitted that town, devoting some 
years to the round of various mineral 
spas in vain hope of cure. Not without 
some difficulty I traced her to her last 
residence in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
but she was then no more — her death ac- 
celerated by the shock occasioned by the 
loss of her whole fortune, which she had 
been induced to place in one of the nu- 
merous fradulent companies by which so 
many have been ruined. Julie, who was 
with her at the time of her death, had 
disappeared shortly after it —none could 
tell me whither; but from such hints as 
I could gather, the poor child, thus left 
destitute, had been betrayed into sinful 
courses. 

“ Probably I might yet by searching in- 
quiry have found fer out ; you will say it 
was my duty at least to institute such in- 
quiry. No doubt ;—I now remorsefully 
feel that it was. I did not think so at the 
time. The Italian priest had given mea 
few letters of introduction to French 
ladies with whom, when they had so- 
journed at Florence, he had made ac- 
quaintance. These ladies were very 
strict devotees, formal observers of those 
decorums by which devotion proclaims 
itself to the world. They had received 
me not only with kindness but with 
marked respect. They chose to exalt 
into the noblest self-sacrifice the act of 
my leaving M. Selby’s house. Exagger- 
ating the simple cause assigned to it in 
the priest’s letter, they represented me 
as quitting a luxurious home and an 
idolizing husband rather than continue 
intimate intercourse with the enemy of 
my religion. This new sort of flattery 
intoxicated me with its fumes. I recoiled 
from the thought of shattering the pedes- 
tal to which | had found myself elevated. 
What if I should discover my daughter 
in one from the touch of whose robe 
these holy women would recoil as from 
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the rags of a leper! No; it would be 
impossible for me to own her,— impossi- 
ble for me to give her the shelter of my 
roof. Nay, if discovered to hold any 
commune with such an outcast, no ex- 
planation, no excuse short of the actual 
truth, would avail with these austere 
judges of human error. And the actual 
truth would be yet deeper disgrace. I 
reasoned away my conscience. If I 
looked for example in the circles in 
which I had obtained reverential place, I 
could find no instance in which a girl 
who had fallen from virtue was not repu- 
diated by her nearest relatives. Nay, 
when I thought of my own mother, had 
not her father refused to see her, to ac- 
knowledge her child, from no other of- 
fence than that of a mésalliance which 
wounded the family pride? That pride, 
alas ! was in my blood — my sole inherit- 
ance from the family I sprang from. 

“Thus it went on, till I had grave 
symptoms of a disease which rendered 
the duration of my life uncertain. My 
conscience awoke and tortured me. I 
resolved to take the veil. Vanity and 
pride again! My resolution was ap- 
plauded by those whose opinion had so 
swayed my mind and my conduct. Be- 
fore I retired into the convent from which 
I write, I made legal provision as to the 
bulk of the fortune which, by the death of 
M. Selby, has become absolutely at my . 
disposal. One thousand pounds amply 
sufficed for dotation to the convent: the 
other four thousand pounds are given in 
trust to the eminent notary, M. Nadaud, 
Rue On applying to him, you 
will find that the sum, with the accumu- 
lated interest, is bequeathed to you,—a 
tribute of gratitude for the assistance you 
afforded me in the time of your own 
need, and the kindness with which you 
acknowledged our relationship and com- 
miserated my misfortunes. 

“But oh, my uncle, find out — a man 
can do so with a facility not accorded to 
a woman — what has become of this poor 
Julie, and devote what you may deem 
right and just of the sum thus bequeathed 
to place her above want and temptation. 
In doing so, I know you will respect my 
name: I would not have it dishonour 
you, indeed. 

“T have been employed in writing this 
long letter since the day I heard you 
were in Paris. It has exhausted the fee- 
ble remnants of my strength. It will 
be given to you before the interview I at 
once dread and long for, and in that in- 
terview you will not rebuke me. Will 
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you, my kind uncle? No, you will only 
soothe and pity! 

“Would that I were worthy to pray 
for others, that I might add, ‘ May the 
Saints have you in their keeping, and 
lead you to faith in the Holy Church, 
which has power to absolve from sins 
those who repent as I do.’” 

The letter dropped from Victor’s hand. 
He took it up, smoothed it mechanically, 
and with a dim, abstracted, bewildered, 
pitiful wonder. Well might the Su- 
périeure have hesitated to allow confes- 
sions, betraying a mind so little regu- 
lated by genuine religious faith, to pass 
into other hands. Evidently it was the 
paramount duty of rescuing Bed want or 
from sin the writer’s forsaken child, that 
had overborne all other considerations 
in the mind of the Woman and the Priest 
she consulted. 

Throughout that letter, what a strange 
perversion of understanding ! what a half- 
unconscious confusion of wrong and 
right ! —the duty marked out so obvious 
and so neglected ; even the religious sen- 
timent awakened by the conscience so 
dividing itself from the moral instinct! 
the dread of being thought less religious 
by obscure comparative strangers strong- 
er than the moral obligation to discover 
and reclaim the child for whose errors, 
if she had erred, the mother who so self- 
ishly forsook her was alone responsible ! 
even at the last, at the approach of death, 
the love for a name she had never madea 
self-sacrifice to preserve unstained, and 
that conciuding exhortation, — that reli- 
ance on a repentance in which there was 
so qualified a reparation ! 

More would Victor de Mauiéon have 
wondered had he known those points of 
similarity in character, and on the nature 
of their final bequests, between Louise 
Duval and the husband she had deserted. 





King are strong, inasmuch as the secrecy. 
he sought was for the sake, not of his own 
memory, but that of her whom the world 
knew only as his honoured wife. The 
conduct of Louise admits no such excuse ; 
she dies as she had lived, an Egoist. 
But, whatever the motives of the parents, 
what is the fate of the deserted child? 
What revenge does the worldly opinion, 
which the parents would escape for them- 
selves, inflict on the innocent infant to 
whom the bulk of their worldly posses- 
sions is to be clandestinely conveyed ? 
Would all the gold of Ophir be compen- 
sation enough for her? 

Slowly De Mauléon roused himself, and 
turned from the solitary place where he 
had been seated toa more crowded part of 
the ramparts. He passed a group of young 
Moblots, with flowers wreathed round 
their gun-barrels. “If,” said one of them, 
gaily, “ Paris wants bread, it never wants 
flowers.” His companions laughed mer- 
rily, and burst out into a scurrile song in 
ridicule of St. Trochu. Just then an odus 
fell a few yards before the group. The 
sound only for a moment drowned the 
song, but the splinters struck a man in a 
coarse, ragged dress, who had stopped to 
listen to the singers. At his sharp cry, 
two men hastened to his side: one was 
Victor de Mauléon ; the other was a sur- 
geon, who quitted another group of idlers 
— National Guards—attracted by the 
shriek that summoned his professional 
aid. The poor man was terribly wounded. 
The surgeon, glancing at De Mauléon, 
shrugged his shoulders, and muttered, 
“Past help!” The sufferer turned his 
haggard eyes on the Vicomte, and gasped 
out, “‘ M. de Mauleon ?” 

“That is my name,” answered Victor, 
surprised, and not immediately recogniz- 
ing the sufferer. 

“ Hist, Jean Lebeau ! — look at me, you 


By one of those singular coincidences | recollect me now— Marc le Roux, con- 
which, if this work be judged by the or-| céerge to the secret Council. Ay, I found 
dinary rules presented to the ordinary;out who you were long ago—followed 
novel-reader, a critic would not unjustly | you home from the last meeting you broke 
impute to defective invention in the au-,; up. But I did not betray you, or you 
thor, the provision for this child, deprived; would have been murdered long since. 
of its natural parents during their lives, | Beware of the old set — beware of — of 
is left to the discretion and honour of ” Here his voice broke off into 
trustees, accompanied on the part of the! shrill exclamations of pain. Curbing his 
consecrated Louise and ‘“‘ the blameless last agonies with a powerful effort, he 
King,” with the injunction of respect to faltered forth —“ You owe me a service 
their worldly reputations —two parents |—see to the little one at home —she is 
so opposite in condition, in creed, in dis-| starving.” The death-rdé’e came on; in 
position, yet assimilating in that point of | a few moments he was no more. 

individual character in which it touches} Victor gave orders for the removal of 
the wide vague circle of human opinion. | the corpse, and hurried away. The sur- 





For this, indeed, the excuses of Richard geon, who had changed countenance 
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when he overheard the name in which the 
dying man had addressed De Mauléon, 

azed silently after De Mauléon’s retreat- 
ing form, and then, also quitting the dead, 
rejoined the group he had quitted. Some 
of those who composed it acquired evil 
renown later in the war of the Commu- 
nists, and came to disastrous ends: 
among that number the Pole Loubinsky 
and other members of the Secret Council. 
The Italian Raselli was there too, but, 
subtler than his French confréres, he di- 
vined the fate of the Communists, and 
glided from it—safe now in his native 
land, destined there, no doubt, to the fu- 
nereal honours and lasting renown which 
Italy bestows on the dust of her sons who 
have advocated assassination out of love 
for the human race. 

Amid this group, too, was a National 
Guard, strayed from his proper post, and 
stretched on the frozen ground ; and, early 
though the hour, in the profound sleep 
of intoxication. 

* So,” said Loubinsky, “ you have found 
your errand in vain, Citizen le Noy; an- 
other victim to the imbeci!'ty of our gen- 
erals.” 

“ And partly one of us,” replied the 
Médecin des Pauvres. “ You remember 
poor Le Roux, who kept the old darague 
where the Council of Ten used to meet ? 
Yonder he lies.” 

“Don’t talk of the Council of Ten. 
What fools and dupes we were made 
by that viewx grédin, Jean Lebeau! How 
I wish I could meet him again !” 

Gaspard le Noy smiled sarcastically. 
“So much the worse for you if you did. 
A muscular and a ruthless fellow is that 
Jean Lebeau!” Therewith he turned to 
the drunken sleeper and woke him up 
with a shake and a kick. 

* Armand — Armand Monnier, I say, 
rise, rub your eyes ! What if you are called 
to your post? What if you are shamed 
as a deserter and a coward?” 

Armand turned, rose with an effort 
from the recumbent to the sitting posture, 
and stared dizzily in the face of the J7¢- 
adecin des Pauvres. 

“] was dreaming that I had caught 
by the throat,” said Armand, wildly, “ the 
aristo who shot my brother ; and lo, there 
were two men, Victor de Mauléon and 
Jean Lebeau.” 

“eAh! there is something in dreams,” 
said the surgeon. “Once in a thousand 
times a dream comes true.” 
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MADAME DE STAEL AND HER TIMES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MIRABEAU,” ETC. 


| FRANCE is, Jar excellence, the lind of 
famous women. England is far behind 
jher in that species of greatness. Our 
women are too much hedged in by pro- 
prieties, too much under the domina- 
tion of grim-visaged Mrs. Grundies, to 
allow their genius fair play. Probrbly the 
French go to an opposite extreme, and 
frequently stray too far beyond the Grun- 
dian barriers. 

No more brilliant name than that of 
Madame de Staél is to be found among 
the female writers of any country. She 
stands in the first rank, if not at the head 
of all. As abrilliant writer of fiction she 
is unrivalled ; no woman’s novel ever at- 
tained to an equal celebrity with “ Co- 
rinne ; ” her “ De l’Allemagne,” her “ Ré- 
fiexions sur la Révolution Frangaise,” 
her “ Dix Années d’Exil,” and her works 
upon Literature soar into regions, and 
successfully, to which female genius sel- 
dom ventures to aspire, while as a con- 
versationalist, those who ‘enjoyed the hap- 
piness of her society say that she even 
surpassed the writer. 

Anne-Louise-Germane Necker was 
born in the spring of 1766. She was the 
daughter of the Genevese banker after- 
wards so famous as the minister of Louis 
the Sixteenth. From her earliest years 
until his death her love for her father was 
almost idolatrous ; like the maternal love 
of Madame de Sévigné, it is almost unique 
in domestic annals. “I owe to the won- 
derful penetration of my father,” she says, 
“whatever candour my character pos- 
sesses. He unmasked all false pretences, 
and from him I acquired the habit of be- 
lieving that people saw straight into my 
heart.” He was to her the model of 
all that was great and good: a man en- 
dued with all the virtues of an ideal Ro- 
man. So absorbing was her affection 
that she was jealous even of her mother 
—and her mother was jealous of her. 
There is a very good story told by Ma- 
dame Necker Saussure, in her introduc- 
tion to the collected works of Madame 
de Staél, which, as illustrating her filial 
love and certain vainglorious traits’ of 
character is worth repeating. On the oc- 
casion of a certain visit which the nar- 
rator paid to the Neckers at Coppet,* 
the carriage that had been sent to convey 
her from Geneva was overturned. Upon 





* M. Necker’s estate near Geneva. 
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hearing of this accident Madame de Staél 
was agitated by the wildest terror, not, 
as it. may be imagined, on account 
of her guest’s narrow escape from in- 
jury, but from a possible oeneny 
which the accident suggested to her mind. 
“ Ah, heavens!” she exclaimed, “ it might 
have been my father!” She ran to the 
bell, rang it furiously, and in a voice trem- 
bling with agitation ordered that the 
coachman should be instantly sent for. 
In a few moments the offender stood be- 
fore her. “Have you heard that lama 
woman of genius?” were the first words 
she spoke to him. - Her question was so 
odd and her manner so excited that he 
could not find a reply. “ Have you heard 
that Iam a woman of genius?” she re- 
peated yet more loudly and angrily. The 
servant, more confused than ever, was 
still silent. “ Well, then, 7 a7 a woman 
of genius!” she said, hotly, “of great 
genius, of prodigious genius! And I tell 
rou that all the genius I possess shall 

e exerted to secure your rotting all your 
days ina dungeon, if ever you overturn 
my father.” When her agitation was 
over her friends rallied her upon this cu- 
rious speech, but she failed to see the ab- 
surd side of it. “ What had I to threaten 
him with except my poor genius?” she 
answered, naively. 

The only injuries she could not forgive 
were those offered:to her father ; she could 
never endure to think that he was grow- 
ing old, and a mere hint of such a thing 
would drive her into a fury. When he 
was dead every old man she saw recalled 
him to her memory, and to watch over 
the comforts and alleviate the sufferings 
of age was her greatest pleasure. She 
believed that her soul communicated with 
his in prayer, and whatever piece of good 
fortune befel her she would say, “ My 
father has obtained it for me.” 


“In Madame de Staél’s case,” says Saint- 
Beuve, “there is no difficulty in accounting for 
the enduring warmth of her filial devotion. 
Amid the ruin which, as she advanced in life, 
successively overtook all the illusions of her 
heart and thoughts, one single mortal, one 
only of her old loves, retained his exalted 
place in her memory, untouched, untainted, 
without the slightest stain or infidelity to the 
past ; and the immortal and purified flames of 
her youthful devotion still played about that 
august head.” 


Madame Necker was the daughter of a 
Swiss Calvinist clergyman; she was a 
woman of talent, but cold, Puritanical, 
aud severe. She wrote a little, would 


have written more, but her husband was 





averse to such employment of her time; 
for which aversion he alleged a very cu- 
rious excuse : he disliked, when entering 
her apartment, to feel that he had inter- 
rupted her ina serious occupation! So 
when madame did write it was by stealth. 
But she principally devoted herself to the 
education of her daughter, of whom she 
desired to makea prodigy. The conse- 
quence of which ambition was that the 
child fell ill through overstudy, and was 
peremptorily ordered by the doctors to be 
sent into the country, and entirely ex- 
empted for some months from all intel- 
lectual exertion. 

Nevertheless, little mademoiselle was a 
prodigy —a wonderfully precocious child. 
Edward Gibbon,* who was a frequent vis- 
itor at the Neckers’, was very fond of 
her, and whenever he came her seat was 
upon his knee. Seeing that both her 
parents took great delight in his society, 
she one day gravely proposed that in or- 
der that he might be always with them 
she should marry him! In vain did her 
father and mother point out the impossi- 
bility of such a match — she being at the 
time ten years of age and her proposed 
husband forty. She argued against all 
their objections, and could be by no means 
convinced that her idea was not perfectly 
feasible. 

She was passionately fond of the thea- 
tre, and after witnessing a play always 
wrote down the plot, and the parts which 
struck her most. Like Goethe she had a 
toy playhouse, cut out figures of kings 
and queens, and made them act, while 
she declaimed their speeches. Her 
mother’s Puritanical instinct objected to 
such amusements, and so they had to be 
conducted — like that lady’s writing — by 
stealth. In alike manner she had to en- 
joy her love for sentimental romances. 
She would pace up and down the room 
with a lesson or religious book in one 
hand and a romance in the other, reading 
them alternately as she advanced and 
receded from the paternal eye. 

In the drawing-room she sat upon a 
stool beside Madame Necker’s chair, 
very upright and looking very demure. 
Thither came Raynal, Grimm, Marmon- 
tel, and the celebrities of the day, and all 
would gather round the little stool and 
converse with the little girl of eleven, as 


* Years before there had been love passages between 
Madame Necker and the future great historian, but his 
father had threatened him with disinheritance if he 
married her; so the affair was broken off, not, seem- 
ingly, with very much heart-aching upon either side. 
After the lady’s marriage the quondam lovers renewed 
their acquaintance. 
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though she had been a woman of their | 
own age. Mademoiselle Huber, one of 
her companions, thus describes her first 
introduction, which occurred about this 
time: 

We placed ourselves at table. Mademoi- 
selle Necker’s very manner of listening was 
uncommon. She did not open her mouth, yet 
she seemed to speak in her turn, so much 
expression had her mobile features. Her eyes 
followed the looks and movements of those 
who talked, so that one almost thought she 
anticipated their ideas. She seemed ac- 
quainted even with political subiects, which at 
that period already formed an interesting topic 
of conversation. After dinner a great deal of | 
company dropped in. Every one in approach- 
ing Madame Necker said a word to her daugh- 
ter, either in the shape of a compliment ora 
pleasantry. She answered all easily and with 
grace; people seemed pleased to attack her, 
to embarrass her, to excite her imagination, | 
which was already so brilliant. The most 
remarkable men were those who took most 
notice of her and who provoked her to talk. 
They asked for an account of her reading, 
recommended books for her perusal, and gave 
her a taste for study in talking to her of what 
she knew or of what she had yet to learn. 


At twelve she wrote a little comedy, 
which was highly praised by Grimm, and 
at the representation of which Marmon- 
tel is said to have shed tears. At fifteen 
she had studied Montesquieu’s “ Esprit 
de Lois,” made extracts from it, and 
written comments in the margins of her 
copy. She was about the same age when 
her father, having been dismissed from 
office, published his ‘“Compte rendu,” or 
account of the moneys expended by him 
during his ministry. The then all-ab- 
sorbing theme of conversation was poli- 
tics. Anxious to exercise her mind upon 
it, she wrote to M. Necker an anonymous 
letter upon his publication. But her 
little secret was quickly discovered, as 
he immediately recognized the style. 
From that time a yet more close and con- 
fidential intercourse subsisted between 
father and daughter. 

Anecdotes of the childhood of great 
minds are infinitely interesting and sug- 
gestive. One such will reveal more of 
real character than pages of mature con- 
versation and opinions. The constituent 
elements of our natures never change: 
they may be modified or expanded by | 
education and circumstances, suppressed | 
by hypocrisy or good or bad fortune, but | 
they never undergo any radical chana. | 
In the tiniest bud is concealed every 
petal, pistil, and stamen which shall here- 
after form the flower; favourable or un- 
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favourable influences may advance or 
retard its perfect development, but cannot 
change its component parts: so it is with 
the mind. An ignoble child never be- 
came a noble man or womag, and vice 
versa. 

Mademoiselle Necker was an idolatrous 
worshipper of Rousseau; her first work 
was a passionate eulogy upon his genius, 
and upon that genius her own was mod- 
elled ; its influence is apparent in all her 
works of fiction—in their burning pas- 
sion, their tender melancholy. It im- 
parted to her youthful character a tone 


| of morbid sentimentality greatly in vogue 


at the time. “This intense and sorrow- 
ful soul,” says Saint-Beuve, “cared only 
for that which made her weep.” She 
wrote a drama in verse, entitled “ Sophie, 
ou les Sentimens Secrets;” this, with 
other youthful efforts — “ Mirza,” “ Ade- 
laide et Théodore,” and “ Pauline ”— 
were published collectively some time 
after their composition; all are lachry- 
mosely sentimental, filled with the wails 
of deserted lovers, and in each there is 
the tomb of some beloved being half con- 
cealed by trees. Little promise in this 
of “ Corinne” and “ De Il’Allemagne.” 

Madame Necker’s cold, and probably 
prudent, nature was desirous of checking 
this precocious brilliancy in her daughter ; 
perhaps she was a little jealous of the 
homage she received, so much greater 
than that which fell to her own share. 
In deference to these feelings, made- 
moiselle would quietly retire behind her 
father’s chair; but it was no use; one 
by one the company would gather round 
her, until she again became the centre of 
attraction. She was not, however, what 
may be termed beautiful; the charm of 
her face was its wonderful expressive- 
ness. A contemporary author, in a pas- 
sage purporting to be translated from a 
Greek poet, thus describes her —a little 
margin must be allowed for poetical 
exaggeration : 


Her great black eyes speak with genius, her 
black hair falls back upon her shoulders in 
wavy curls; her features are rather strongly 
marked than delicate; one discerns in her 
countenance a promise of something above the 
usual destiny of her sex. . . . I listen to her, 
I look at her with transport ; I discover in her 
features something superior to beauty. How 
much play and variety has her countenance! 
How many shades of expression the modula- 
tion of her voice! What a perfect agreement 
is there between her thought and her physiog- 
nomy! She speaks, and if her words do not 
reach me, the inflection of her voice, her ges- 
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tures, her looks, suffice to interpret her mean- 
ing. 


At twenty her parents married her to 
the Baron de Staél-Holstein, the Swedish 
ambassador at Paris. It wasa mariage 
de convenance, in which her heart was not 
consulted. The Baron was a handsome 
man, but many years her senior; a man 
of ‘no inteilect, and in all other respects 
the opposite of what the husband of this 
p:ssionate brilliant young creature should 
hive been. Her parents selected him for 
his rank and position ; he selected her 
for her money, the match bringing him 
the splendid dower of eighty thousand 
pounds. As may be expected, it did not 
bring happiness to the wife; he was a 
man of gay and extravagant habits, utter- 
ly careless of money, and after a few 
years she was compelled to separate from 
him to preserve the wreck of her fortune. 
When, however, his health was broken 
down, he found at Coppet a home and 
the tenderest of nurses, until death ter- 
minatec his sufferings. He exerted but 
little influence upon her life ; indeed, in 
her biography we quite lose sight of him, 
his figure being seldom obtruded upon 
our notice. Three children, two sons 
and one daughter, were the fruit of this 
union. 

Since her father’s dismissal from the 
ministry, in 1781, she had resided with 
him at Coppet, a delightful residence, 
situated near the Lake of Geneva. Here 
she mingled with some of the highest 
personages of France, all of whom en- 
tertained the greatest respect for M. 
Necker. In 1787 the family returned to 
Paris, in consequence of his restoration 
to power. The restoration endured but 
a short time, and he was again dismissed, 
to be again recalled upon the failure of 
Loménie de Brienne’s administration. 
His opposition to the nullification of the 
decrees of the Ziers Etat procured him a 
third dismissal and a command to quit 
the kingdom immediately. His popular- 
ity at this time was enormous: the news 
ot his dismissal, revealed to the people 
by Camille Desmoulins, raised a terrible 
insurrection, which culminated in the 
destruction of the Bastille. Poor vacillat- 
ing Louis was compelled to send a cou- 
ricr post haste, to bring him back long 
before he had crossed the frontiers. His 


return was a triumph, every town and 
village he passed through greeted him 
with the warmest demonstrations of joy 
and sympathy; at Paris his reception 
was an oOvation—shouts, bonfires, illu- 
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minations, heralded his approach. He 
was the mob deity — for the hour. 

How the heart of his daughter must 
have glowed at this triumph, this splen- 
did acknowledgment of those talents 
which she regarded as superlative! The 
early principles of the Revolution were, 
as by all generous minds, enthusiastically 
embraced by her; she beheld in them 
the regeneration of her country, and a 
vast stride towards the ultimate perfecti- 
bility of the human race, in which she 
devoutly believed. Alas! both her tri- 
umph and her dreams were of short dura- 
tion. The Revolution quickly outstripped 
such moderate men as M. Necker; a few 
months after his triumphant re-entrance 
he was compelled to resign amidst the 
hootings and revilings of the mob, to 
lighten whose burdens and distresses he 
had conscientiously laboured for years, 
and of whom such a short time previous- 
ly he had been the idol. In 1790 he re- 
tired to Coppet, where he passed the 
remainder of his days, and where he died 
in 1804. 

Madame de Staél remained with her 
husband in Paris, watching with shudder- 
ing interest the horrible excesses of that 
movement from which she had fondly 
hoped so much. The hunted and pro- 
scribed royalists found in her a faithful 
friend, who frequently concealed and pro- 
tected them at the hazard of her own 
safety. M. de Narbonne and many 
others owed their lives to her. She 
eagerly entered into a plot for the escape 
of the royal family to the coast of Nor- 
mandy, but, like all the rest, it came to 
nothing, through the immovable inert- 
ness of the King. 

Day after day the enormities increase ; 
the tocsin of the roth of August has rung, 
the Tuileries has been sacked, and the 
King and Queen deposed and made pris- 
oners ; all countries have broken off dip- 
lomatic relations with France ; day after 
day the exodus from Paris is more numer- 
ous, but anxious for the safety of her 
friends, some of whom are already pris- 
oners, she lingers until the terrible 2nd 
of September, until the massacre of the 
priests, until the signal has gone forth for 
indiscriminate slaughter of prisoners, 
and until her safety imperatively demands 
immediate flight. As soon as the night 
closes in her travelling carriage is pre- 
pared ; passports have been already ob- 
tained, and she hopes to carry away with 
her out of the accursed city more than 
one proscribed royalist. The carriage 
has not proceeded many paces when it is 
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surrounded by a crowd of wretched wo- 
men. “They are carrying off gold! 
They are joining the enemies of the Re- 
public! Down with the aristocrats!” 
cry ascore of hoarse voices. The cries 
bring others to the spot, the servants are 


overpowered, ruffizns mount to the box | 


and drive to the Assembly. Arrived 
there, the President accuses her of aid- 
ing the escape of proscribed persons, and 
discovers that her passport contains one 
more name than she has servants to rep- 
resent. 
Tribunal, which is now sitting at the 
Hétel de Ville. 
to her carriage. The crowd is now so 
dense that the horses can proceed only at 


a walking pace; half the city has to be, 


traversed amidst groans and cries of 
“Death!” and hideous scowling faces 
peer threateningly through the windows. 
At last the destination is reached, she 


alights, presses through the ferocious , 


mob, and shudders as she remembers 
that only a few days have passed since 
the stairs she is now ascending were 
reddened with the blood of massacred 
victims. Robespierre is presiding; the 
room in which he sits is filled with brutal 
men and women, who at the sight of the 
prisoner shout “ Vive la nation /” and 


gather about her with wolf-like looks and | 


growls. She demands her immediate re- 
lease, as the wife of the Swedish ambas- 
sador. Notwithstanding this plea, she is 
removed to another apartment, and 
strictly guarded. 
sufferings. 
may be in store for her. 
street without rise confused sounds of a 
surging multitude ; the air is filled with 
a horrible din—cries of “Death!” 


groans made faint by distance, and clam- | 


ours of murder. The window looks out 
upon the Place de la Gréve ; she presses 
her face against the panes, and tries to 
penetrate the darkness. There are no 
lamps alight, but here and there a torch 
fitfully illumines the gloom, and in these 
splashes of light thrown upon the dark 
background she can see the assassins re- 
turning from the prisons, their arms red 
with blood, and their hands still grasping 
the gleaming knives. Then up from the 
black moving mass ascend ferocious 
shouts of exultation. Six hours does 


she endure this suspense, these sights | 


and sounds; then comes the order for 
her release. When she reaches her car- 
riage she finds itin the hands of the mob, 
from whora it is with difficulty rescued. 
A litile time longer, and they are with- 


She must be taken before the | 


She is conducted back | 


Most acute are her, 
She knows not what fate, 
Up from the. 
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‘out the city gates; fainter and fainter 
grow the din and the dull-red horizon of 
‘the city of murder; the houses begin to 
'straggle, then give place to the hedges ; 
be is dark and silent—they are safe at 
ast. 

She spent a short time at Coppet, and 
then passed over to England. She lived 
iin a house called Juniper Hall, at Mickle- 
;ham, near Richmond. M. Necker had 
always been a great admirer of the Eng- 
lish Constitution, and would fain have in- 
troduced a similar form of government 
into France; his daughter shared with 
him these English predilections, and was 
also well acquainted with the language 
and literature. London was at this time 
swarming with émigrés, and Juniper Hall, 
from the high position and known talents 
of its new possessor, soon became the 
headquarters of the French colony. They 
had very little money among them, and 
were reduced to many economical shifts 
_to eke out their scanty resources. They 
| were desirous of seeing the surrounding 
‘country, but one small carriage, the. ca- 

pacity of which was limited to two inside 

seats, was all they could afford. To 
economize space and expense, Talley- 
rand and the Count de Narbonne alter- 
nated the character of fvotman, while 
the ladies and the older gentlemen took 
it in turns to occupy the inside seats. A 
daughter of Dr. Burney, who had mar- 
ried a gentleman of the name of Phillips, 
lived at Norbury Park, close by. An 
intimacy s>rang up between the neigh- 
bours, and it was here that Frances Bur- 
ney, who was staying with her sister at 
the time, first met her future husband, 
M. D’Arblay. 

Notwithstanding their straightened 
purses and the inconveniences of ex- 
ile, the émigrés contrived to pass the 
days very pleasantly in their charming 
Surrey retreat. Meetings were held some- 
times at the Hall, sometimes at Norbury. 
Madame de Staél was ever the life and 
soul of the party, illumining it by her 
brilliant conversational powers and de- 
lighting all by tragic readings from the 
French dramatists — which were wonder- 
fully fine —as well as from her own 
works. Frances Burney, in a letter to 
her father, well describes this little so- 
ciety. 

Madame de Staél is now the head of the 
little French colony in this neighbourhood. 
Monsieur de Staél is at present suspended in 
his embassy, but not recalled; it is yet uncer- 
tain whether the Regent, Duke of Sudermania, 
will send him to Paris during the present hor- 
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rible Convention, or order him home. He is 
now in Holland, waiting for commands. Ma- 


dame de Staél, however, was unsafe in Paris, 
though an ambassadress, from the resentment 
owed her by the commune. She is a woman 
of the first abilities, I think, I have ever seen ; 
she is more in the style of Mrs. Thrale than of 
any other celebrated character, but she has 
infinitely more depth, and seems even a pro- 
found politician and metaphysician. She has 
suffered us to hear some of her works in man- 
uscript, which are truly wonderful for powers 
both of thinking and expression. She adores 
her father, but is alarmed at having had no 
news from him since he has heard of the death 
of the martyred Louis. Ever since her arrival 
she has been pressing me to spend some time 
with her before I return to town. She exactly 
resembles Mrs. Thrale 
warmth of her partialities. 
sible to resist. 
here —at Juniper Hall. There can be nothing 
imagined more charming, more fascinating, 
than this little colony ; between their suffer- 
ings and their agréments they occupy us almost 
wholly. Monsieur c= Narbonne bears the 
highest character f> adness, parts, sweet- 
ness of temper ana .-. ly wit. He has been 
much affected by the King’s death, but re- 
lieved by hearing * sough Monsieur de Males- 
herbes that his ster retained a regard for 
him to the last. Monsieur de Talleyrand 
insists on conveying this letter to you. He 
has been on a visit here, and returns again on 
Wednesday. 

But so strong has been the reaction in 
England since the execution of Louis 
that all who are known to have been sym- 
pathizers with the Revolution, even in 
its earliest stages, are in bad odour. 
This is to be traced to those bigoted roy- 
alists whose evil influence upon the 
King did so much to foment the nation 
to insurrection. Dr. Burney writes to 
his daughter to tell her that he has heard 
Madame de Staél spoken lightly of in 
certain high circles, and advises her to 
break off the connection. Miss Frances 
writes back to say that although the Bar- 
oness is wonderfully free in her manners 
she feels perfectly convinced that she is 
a pure woman. Yet, notwithstanding, as 
the certain high circles (i.e., the Grun- 
dies) speak lightly of her, she would give 
the world to be able to decline going to a 
party to which she has pledged herself. 
She is quite convinced of her friend’s 
innocence, quite convinced that the re- 
ports are false; but the very existence of 
such slanders makes her desirous of 
eschewing the acquaintance. How truly 
English! What a lovely specimen of 
propriety you were, Miss Frances! What 
a grand grim visage you must have been 
at forty, Madame D’Arblay ! 


in the ardour and) 
I find her impos- | 
She is only a short walk from | 
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The effect of these slanders was soon 
apparent in the dropping of the English 


| visitors out of the circle of Juniper Hall. 


Soon afterwards Madame de Staél re- 
joined her father at Coppet. All Europe 
was at the time overwhelmed with horror 
at the news of the approaching murder of 
Marie Antoinette, and she wrote a noble 
defence of the hapless queen, a passion- 
ate appeal for mercy. As well might she 
have appealed to wolves and tigers. Nu- 
merous refugees were hiding in Switzer- 
land, and to all was she a true and inde- 
fatigable friend; she found for them 
Swedish names, and assisted them both 
with her influence and with her purse. 
The Swiss government dared shelter no 
French fugitive knowingly, and more 
than once this noble woman pleaded for 
hours the desperate cause of some poor 
fellow that the magistrates were upon the 
point of giving up to the Paris hyznas, 
and usually successfully. 

Beyond the grief and horror she ex- 
perienced at the sufferings of her un- 
happy country, the tedium of exile was 
intolerable to her. She was as essen- 
tially a Parisian as Dr. Johnson was a 
Londoner, and her exclamation that she 
preferred the stream in the Rue du Bac, 
a fourth storey in Paris, and an income 
of a hundred louis, to all the beauties of 
the Lake of Geneva, reads like an echo 
of the great lexicographer’s praise of 
Fleet Street. “ Were it not for the opin- 
ion of the world I would not open my 
window to see the Bay of Naples for the 
first time,” she said, “ but I would go five 
hundred leagues to talk with a man of 
travel whom I had never met.” Itsounds 
strange to say of a devoted disciple of 
Jean-Jacques and of a mind so senti- 
mental and impassioned, that she was in- 
sensible to the beauties of nature ; but so 
it was. Her sympathies were wholly en- 
grossed by the living world, solitude had 
no charms for her; she lived only in 
society and in communion with kindred 
souls. 

During her stay in Switzerland she 
published those early fictions which have 
been previously mentioned. A year later, 
1796, she published her work upon the 
Passions, the most striking and remarka- 
ble book which had yet appeared from 
her pen. 

Order being restored, she returns once 
more to her beloved Paris. 

France is now ruled by the Directory. 
The Reign of Terror has passed away, 
and its creators have expiated their 
crimes upon the scaffold, or are expiating 
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them in distant exile under a tropical 
sun. The Jacobins have been swept 
away into holes and corners, where they 
lurk, wolf-like, waiting hopefully for the 
hour when they may again uprear the 
standard of anarchy. Sansculottism, still 
ragged and famishing, although it is the 
_ five of the glorious Republic, has 

een overawed, crushed; it has clam- 
oured for loaves and its republican mas- 
ters have given it lead, as its monarchical 
masters have done before. Poor Sanscu- 
lottism! When thy misery and hunger 
grow obstreperous that is the usual kind 
of food which a parental government, be 
it called republic or monarchy, provides 
for thee. Not without insurrection, 
grapeshot, and much blood-spilling has 
order been restored ; more than once has 
Jacobinism nearly triumphed; but this 
time it has been opposed by no poor 
weak Girondists, but by an iron soldiery, 
that itself has trained, notably by a young 
officer named Napoleon Bonaparte, be- 
fore whom that band of assassins is scat- 
tered like chaff before the wind. Jaco- 
binism has an enemy sworn to extermina- 
tion in the Feunesse dorée, composed of 
the relatives of those who perished 
during the Terror, and who prowl about 
armed with heavy clubs to take summary 
vengeance upon any Jacobin who comes 
in their way. Notwithstanding their 
ruffianly employment, they dress in highly 
dandified costume, superfine in quality 
and exquisite in cut. 

But who could recognize in the Paris 
of to-day the splendid capital of the 
Bourbons? Decay, ruin, disorder, are 
everywhere ; the great houses fallen into 
dilapidation, their gates unhinged, trade 
stagnated, shops closed, a dead level of 
impecuniosity everywhere ; a carriage 
passing through the streets causes every 
one to rush to their windows, to gaze 
wonderingly upon such a piece of un- 
known luxury. 

But nevertheless there is luxury within 
certaindoors. Barras at the Luxembourg 
gives receptions and efits soupers a la 
Régence. Barras, although he has worn 
the bonnet rouge, and has been an instru- 
ment of Za Zerreur, is of a noble and an- 
cient family of Provenge, and now that da 
Terreur has been swept away he affects 
aristocratic society. But the leader of 
fashion is Madame Tallien, wée that 
Thérésa Fontenai who so greatly con- 
tributed to the destruction of Robes- 
pierre. A motley society is that which 
gathers around her, made up of won- 
derfuliy incongruous chaotic elements. 

LIVING AGE. VOL.V. 2II 
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Slowly and timidly the less stiff-necked 


| Of the émigrés return to Paris, and are to 


be found both at Barras’, and here, 
shoulder to shoulder with the bourgeois 
of the boulevards, or with some unlet- 
tered denizen of Saint-Antoine, grown 
rich upon the plunder of suspects. There 
are no distinctions of rank: all are still 
citoyens and citoyennes, and live in a 
happy state of equality 2” their particular 
circles. But nevertheless it is the fash- 
iogto scorn the manners that obtained 

the Convention, to ridicule and 


C@#eature the Republicans of last year, 
‘a to affect aristocratic airs and 
graces. 


The costume @ /a Carmagnole, with its 
black shag spencer, woollen shirt, sado¢s, 
and bonnet rouge, has long since been 
disdainfully cast aside, and the cétoyen 
and citoyenne study how absurdly or 
how gorgeously they can dress. The 
ladies attire themselves in imitation of 
Greek statuary, tow ‘th they approach in 
nudity ; atunic of w. te cashmere, which 
scarcely covers their bosom and shoul- 
ders, is looped on one sfde to the knee 
by an antique cameo, and. confined under 
the bosom by a ceintureof gold or bright 
metal; the arms are bare; and clasped 
with bracelets and armlets of gold stud- 
ded with cameos. Upon the legs are 
worn buskins; the feet are bare, save 
for the Roman sandal, and the toes are 
encircled with rings of gold and precious 
stones. The hair is worn in loose curls, _ 
gathered in a snood, and secured by an 
antique fillet, and is often of a colour dif- 
ferent to the complexion —a fashion af- 
fected by the Roman ladies. When they 
go abroad they drape around’ them shawls 
of white or scarlet cashmere, and veils of 
transparent gauze lightly cloud their 
faces. Classicism is still the rage, not 
Spartan, as under Robespierre, but rather 
Corinthian. The boudoirs are furnished 
in Pompeian style: beds, couches, urns, 
lamps, bronzes —all are Roman. 

The men sometimes don the Roman 
tunic and toga. When the Directory 
publicly received Bonaparte after the 
Peace of Campo Formio, to hear him re- 
cite the story of his achievements, they 
wore the costume of Roman Senators. 
But the male dress most in vogue is that 
of the /uzcroyadbles, which is still familiar 
to us in the pictures of our grandfathers. 
The jaws and chin buried in a huge cra- 
vat, the head half concealed by an 
enormous coat collar, a short waistcoat, 
nankeen breeches, with bunches of rib- 
bons at the knees, silk stockings and 
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shoes, or boots with buff tops; the hair 
plaited or dressed in queues, rings in the 
ears, a bunch of seals and trinkets hang- 
ing to the knee, and a twisted knotted 
cane in the hand—such was the J/n- 
croyable, who affected the most dandified 
airs and never pronounced the letter R. 


The morality of such a society may be! 


imagined. The women were beautiful, 
and facile as they were beautiful. All 
family ties were destroyed ; marriage was 
amere civil contract, which might be 
broken almost at the pleasure of the 
tracting parties. When husband 
wife grew tired of one another, they 
only to appear before the authorities and 
express their desire for separation, and 
they were henceforth strangers ; a sepa- 
ration of six months constituted a di- 
vorce. Many women still young, had 
families by three different husbands, all 
of whom were living. The Christian re- 
ligion was still under the ban of the law ; 
the calendar of the Jacobins, which be- 
gan with the year one of the Republic, 
was still in use; in the place of Sunday, 
the tenth day was set apart as a holiday 
or festival. 

Dancing was the all pris rage ; 
the art was equally cultivated by men 
and women, and more homage was paid 
to a celebrated dancer than to a victori- 
ous general.* Vestris, Trénis, Gardel, 
were the heroes of the salons; the mo- 
ment they arrived place was made for 
them, and an eager crowd formed a ring 
to watch them develop their marvellously 
intricate figures. The dances of the 
women resembled those of the Bac- 
chantes ; now languishing and voluptu- 
ous, now sprightly and vigorous, the 
cashmere shawl playing an important 
part as they floated gracefully through the 
figures, or with interwoven arms struck 
picturesque fadblezux. 

The first five years of the Revolution 
had been an interregnum in literature ; 
whe could write under da Terreur? 
Even Madame de Staél, hundred of miles 
away, among the ‘peaceful lakes and 
mountains of Switzerland, could not pen 
aline. “I should even have reproached 
myself for a thought,” she says, writing 
of that time, “as something too inde- 
pendent of grief.” Such was the effect 
produced upon all intellectual minds by 
that awful period. What was written un- 
der the Directory had as well, and much 
better, been left unwritten. The poetry 


* This is the period from which date the old carica- 
tures of the dancing Frenchman. 


dy; 
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was frigid, soulless, bombastic ; odes to 
that sham Liberty in which no one now 
believed. The prose was sceptical, athe- 
istical, and filthiiy lewd, to a degree that 
would have astonished even the authors 
of the Regency. There were two cote- 
ries, one of which still clung to Jacobin- 
ism, at the head of which was Marie- 
| Joseph Chénier, the other, at the head of 
which was La Harpe, upheld the new 
ideas, and each ceaselessly and virulently 
lampooned the other. 

The irrepressible Parisians had al- 
ready forgotten the cruel reign of /a mere 
Guillotine, and even commemorated her 
work in their amusements. They had 





‘their dals des victimes, to which no per- 


jSons were admissible unless they had 
lost a relative under /a Zerreur, and each 
visitor to which was compelled to wear a 
band of crape round the arm. All were 
filled with a childish joy, such as one 
feels upon awaking from some dream of 
terrible peril, at the thought that they 
had survived the slaughter of the Revo- 
lution. But all things, manners, opinions, 
inclinations, were turning back towards 
aristocracy and monarchy ; the Republic 
was already dead, only awaiting a hand 
strong enough to bury it to disappear 
from the world. 

So la mére Guillotine, with all her la- 
bours, has not purged and purified hu- 
manity; society is little different, except 
that it is very much coarser, than it was 
in the sa/ons of Du Barry. Did all those 
rivers of blood then flowin vain? Did 
all those mountains of corpses piled up 
in revolutionary fury offend the face of 
Heaven in vain? IN vain! Alas! for 
the visions of an Incorruptible Robes- 
pierre! Where is the Republic of the 
stoic virtues of which he dreamed? 
Where the regeneration and purification 
by blood for which he worked? A 
second Astolfo will have to seek them in 
the moon among the thousands of de- 
lusions with which enthusiasts have 
mocked the world since the days of 
Adam. 

Such was society when Madame de 
Staél arrived in Paris. Daily, however, 
émigrés were returning to the shores of 
France, and more refined coteries were 
formed. In 1799, the Directory was 
overthrown by a coup d état, and the 
Consulate established, with Napoleon for 
First Consul. From their first introduc- 
tion, Madame de Staél never liked Bona- 
parte. He inspired her with an instinc- 
tive dread—a feeling which was not 
unique in her. Being an earnest lover 
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of true liberty, she early divined his am-| 


bitious projects, and foresaw the despot- 
ism that he was working toerect. ‘That 
which characterizes Bonaparte’s govern- 
ment,” she says, “is a profound contempt 
for all the intellectual riches of human 
nature, virtue, dignity of soul, religion, 
enthusiasm. He would desire to reduce 
man to mere force and cunning, and to 
designate everything else as mere folly 
and silliness. The English irritate him 
above all because they have found the 
means of combining success with hon- 
esty: a combination which Napoleon 
would have us consider to be impossible.” 

The dislike was reciprocal. ‘“ She pre- 
tends to speak neither of me nor of poli- 
tics,” said Napoleon ; “ yet I do not know 
how it happens, but people love me less 
who have been with her. She gives 
them fanciful notions and of the opposite 
kind to mine.” At another time he said; 
‘* Madame de Staél has shafts that would 
hit a man were he seated on a rainbow.” 

In the year 1800 he established him- 
self in the Tuileries, where he held a 
sovereign court, which in gorgeousness 
would not have shamed the ancien régime. 
In that same year, French society, though 
still mixed with base alloy, had resumed 
much of its old brilliance, and gathered 
as usual around different muclei. Ma- 
dame Récamier was then in all the delicate 
flower of her youth and exquisite grace ; 
Madame de Visconti in all the blossom 
of her majestic beauty ; Madame Jose- 
phine Bonaparte gave splendid réunzons ; 
and the Princess de Poix small and ex- 
clusive parties. In such sa/ons gathered 
whatever of beauty, wit and birth the 
guillotine had spared. But most not- 
able and most brilliant of all these 
gatherings were those of Madame de 
Staél, whose genius and celebrity attract- 
ed the finest intellects of all nations. Bril- 
liant as are her works, her conversation 
is said to have been infinitely more so. 
“You find that she writes well; hear 
her talk, and you will find that she writes 
badly,” said a contemporary. She lived 
above all by conversation and in conver- 
sation ; it was in that her genius was most 
thoroughly aroused and was most thor- 
oughly original. “It was in that,” says 
Saint-Beuve, “that she instructed, and 
as it were renewed herself unceasingly, 
rather than by prolonged meditation. 
Conversation was her inspiration and her 
muse.” 

Of these wonderful powers Madame 
Necker Saussure gives the following 
glowing description : — 
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In ¢éte-d-téte her conversation was a thing 
that could not be conceived by those who have 
‘not enjoyed the privilege of her intimacy. 
| Her finest pages, her most eloquent discourses 
|in society, are far from equalling in all-absorb- 
|ing power that which she spoke when, not 
| being compelled to conform to the ideas of 
, certain auditors, she gave free play to the dar- 
. ing and original thoughts that filled her soul. 
| Then her grand genius spreading its wings 
'took flight: then, knowing not whither it 
| might lead her, a witness rather than mistress 
'of her own inspiration, she exercised a power 
' more than natural, to which she herself seemed 

to submit—a power good or bad, but over 
‘which she had no control; sometimes, ani- 
| mated by a bitter and biting spirit, she would 
| wither as with the breath of death all the 
i flowers of life, and carry sword and fire into 
| the depths of the heart ; she would destroy all 
the illusions of sentiment, the charm of the 
‘most cherished relations. Sometimes, deliver- 
|ing herself up to a singularly original gaiety, 
| She had the ingenucus grace and confidence of 
a simple child who is the dupe of everything ; 
then, at length soaring into higher regions, 
she would abandon herself to the sublime 
melancholy of a religious inspiration, which 
penetrates the nothingness of terrestrial exis- 
tence. But it was when in the society of 
friends in misfortune that she displaved her 
grandest powers. Hurried away by rapid and 
profound feelings, it seemed that she traversed 
heaven and earth to find solaces for their afflic- 
tions. There is nothing good and ingenious 
that she did not invent to distract them, to 
lighten for a time the sombre images of their 
sadness. She appeared to dispose of the fu- 
ture and to create one expressly for them, in 
which, by the power of friendship, she made 
amends for all things. 


The night before Benjamin Constant, 
her most intimate friend, made his speech 
in the Assembly against the growing 
power of the First Consul he drew her 
aside. “If I make this speech,” he said, 
“to-morrow night your drawing-room will 
be deserted.” “I know it. But you 
must do what is right,” “she answered 
intrepidly. Their prognostications were 
correct. A party had been arranged for 
that night ; by five o’clock she had re- 
ceived letters of excuse from every per- 
son invited, not one of whom came, 
What could more eloquently describe the 
slavish adulation of the Parisians to their 
Moloch? But Fouché waited upon her 
and told her plainly that Napoleon sus- 
pected her of having composed that 
speech. A short time afterwards she was 
commanded t» quit Paris and not to re- 
side within forty leagues of it. In vain 
did Joseph Bonaparte, whom she fre- 
quently visited, and with whom she 
passed the last few days of her Parisian 
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residence, intercede for her; the Consul 
was immovable. No greater punishment 
could be imposed upon her than banish- 
ment from her beloved Paris, and within 
the prescribed limits she wandered from 
village to village, her thoughts ever 
turned to the one spot, with the same 
melancholy longing that Adam might 
have felt when looking back upon Para- 
dise.* 

“ Delphine,” the first of her great fic- 
tions, was now published, and created an 
immense sensation. Also her celebrated 
“Discourse upon Literature.” During 
the two following years (1803-4) she 
travelled through Italy and Germany, 
passing the greater part of the time at 
Berlin, Vienna, and Weimar, where she 
diligently pursued the study of the Ger- 
man language and literature, and con- 
tracted an intimacy with Goethe, Schiller, 
the two Schlegels, Wicland, and other of 
the finest spirits of Germany. In the 
last-named year she was suddenly re- 
called to Switzerland by the death of her 
father. How terrible a blow this was to 
her may be imagined from the previous 
description of her doting affection for 
him. 

She now took up her residerce at Cop- 
pet, and as soon as her affliction would 


permit, gathered about her some of the 
greatest men of the age; among others, 
Augustus Wilhelm Schlegel, Sismondi, 





and Benjamin Constant. Nothing more 
delightful than the Ife of this intellectual 
circle can be imagined. Discussions ! 
upon literary and scientific subjects com- 
menced at elever o'clock, the breakfast 
hour, after whico the party drove out 
upon some delightful excursion in the 
neighbourhoo« of the lake. Conversa- 
tion was resumed at dinner, or between 
dinner and supper, and was often pro- 
tcuged until midnight. Constant, whom 
she declared to be “the first of living 
minds,” and herself, de Staél, were the 
principal talkers. 


Nothing, if one may believe the testimony 
of those present, was ever more wonderful and 
dazzling than the conversation of those two in 
the midst of that select circle. Holding the 
magic battledores of speech, they kept up for 


* When her eldest son was seventeen he obtained an 





interview with Napoleon to plead for the reversal of his 
mother’s sentence of banishment. ‘* Paris is my home,”’ ; 
answered the despot; ‘I will have there only those who ; 
love me; to a residence in any other European capital | 
she is welcome, but she will not do at Paris. She lost | 
me the Tribunate. I will take care she does me no more | 
mischief.” ‘* Ever dearest mother,’ wrote the boy, | 
‘does not this seem coid to you? But indeed I tried to 
speak with energy.” 
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hours, without once missing, the flying shuttle- 
cocks of countless interesting thoughts. 
Madame de Staél is a queen; and the men 
of intellect who live in her circle cannot with- 
draw from it, for she detains them by a species 
of magic. These men are not, as is foolishly 
supposed in Germany, all occupied in forming 
her. It is she who is giving them a social 
education, She possesses in an admirable 
degree the secret of uniting the most incongru- 
ous elements. Those who approach her may 
differ widely in opinion, but they agree in their 
adoration of this idol. Madame de Staél is of 
medium height, and her form, without possess- 
ing a nymph-like elegance, is noble in its pro- 
portions. She is a vigourous brunette, and 
her countenance is not, strictly speaking, hand- 
some. But all that is forgotten when we meet 
her superb eyes, wherein a great and divine 
soul not merely shines, but emits fire and 
flame. And when she speaks from the depths 


| of her heart, as she so often does, and we see 


how that mighty heart dwarfs even her vast 
and profound intellect, then indeed one must 
needs worship her, like my friends, August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel, Benjamin Constant, 
&c. 

Her mode of composition was admira- 
ble. Each work was written three times. 
The first draft was written by her own 
hand, after this had gone through emen- 
dations and additions, it was copied by 
her secretary, then passages were read 
to select friends ; after which, adopting 
any hints of value that might be offered, 
it was again corrected and _ recopied. 
When composing her work upon Litera- 
ture she worked as follows: each morn- 
ing she arranged a chapter; during the 
day she turned the conversation upon 
the subject she proposed to treat, lis- 
tened to and argued the various opinions, 
and the following day the chapter was 
written. 

The greatest blow that fell upon her 
after her father’s death was the suppres- 
sion of her great work, ‘ De lAlle- 
magne.” * It had been submitted to the 
censor of the Parisian press, his altera- 
tions and excisions had been carefully 
observed ; it was put in type and printed ; 
then came the veto of the Emperor, by 
whose orders 10,000 copies were de- 
stroyed. This book had been the la- 
bour of years, and she had looked for- 
ward to its publication with the utmost 


* The minister: of police demanded to know why 
neither the Emperor nor the army had been men- 
tioned in the work upon Germany. She replied that the 
subject being purely literary she did not know how such 
references could be introduced. ‘* Have we then made 
war upon Germany for eighteen years in order that a 
person should print a book without speaking of us?” 
cried the minister. ‘That book shall be destroyed, and 
the author ought to be sent to Vincennes.”’ 
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eagerness. Her mortification may be that are ever youthful, the body grows 
imagined. lold, beauty departs from it, or can only 
In 1807 was published her greatest and | be discerned by the inward eyes ; but the 
best known fiction, ‘‘ Corinne,” which at soul is still juvenescent, lovely and pas- 
once took not only France, but Europe, 'sionate, as was Psycie when the rays of 
by storm. Every one read it, and every her lamp fell upon the sleeping face of 
one, young and old, frivolous and grave,' Eros. Alas! it is a baneful gift; for 
was carried away by its marvellous | what greater misery than to feel the body 
beauty ; even Scotch professors stopped |aging, to feel yourself drifting farther 
each other in the streets to comment and farther away from those sympathies 
upon it, and to inquire how far each other which in you are vigorous as ever, youth 
had read. It will live forever as the most! and love looking coldly upon you, while 
brilliant and passionate work thateverem-| yet your soul is full of both? How ex- 
anated from female pen. Jean-Jacques’s | quisitely Madame de Staél felt this was 
pupil had equalled, if not surpassed,!evincet! by her shuddering dread of 
the master upon his own ground, “ Co- | approaching age. The simple words, 
rinne ” was the outpourings of the inward '“*We were young then,” would fill her 
soul of its great authoress, or rather it'eyes with tears. Youthful indeed was 
was the embodiment of her soul, incor-!the heart, the brain, the soul of her who 

poreally. “Delphine” it was said, was | could write “Corinne” at forty-one. 
the vea/ity of her youth, “ Corinne ” was So wearisome and Medea: became 
what Madame de Staél would have been.* | the constant espionage kept upon her by 
In 1810 there came to the neighbour-| Bonaparte that she at length resolved 
hood of Coppet a young French officer of | to quit Coppet and take shelter in Eng- 
Bonaparte’s army, invalided on account!land. But to get there was the difficulty ; 
of his wounds. He was twenty-five, ‘all southern and central Europe was now 
Madame De Staél forty-four, and yet a/at the feet of the great conqueror. All 
mutual passion sprung up between them | direct access was impossible. Escaping 
which resulted in a secret marriage. | out of Switzerland, she journeyed towards 
People will smile upon reading this, as | Russia, succeeded in reaching St. Peters- 
burg, where she was well received by the 


the image of the average worldly and 
Emperor, and remained some time. The 


matter-of-fact woman of that age rises 
before them. But it is gross folly to|news of her enemy’s invasion hastened 
her departure. It was 1813, however, 


compare ordinary humanity with excep- 
before she arrived in London. Her 


tional genius; as the one differs from 

the other intellectually, so does it in|reception was immense. Ali the fashion 

passion and sentiment. There are souls |and all the celebrities of the day crowded 
to visit her. Her residence was at No. 

30, Argyle Place, Regent Street. Accus- 


* T cannot forbear quoting Saint-Beuve’s fine analysis : , 
'tomed to the freer society of Paris, and 


of this work: ** The main idea of the book is the conflict 


between a noble, if sentimental, ambition, and that de- 
sire for domestic happiness which was ever present with 
Madame de Staé!l. No wonder that Corinne shines by 
moments like a priestess of Apollo, while in the daily 
intercourse of life she is the simplest of women—gay, 
versatile, susceptible of a thousand fancies, capable of 
the most graceful and effortless abandon. But for all 
her external and internal resources, she will never es- 
cape herself, From the moment when she feels herself 
seized by passion, by ‘that vulture grip to which hap- 
iness and freedom succumb,’ [ admire her incapa- 
Pility of consolation, the sentiment which is stronger 
in her than genius, her frequent invocation of the 
sanctity and permanence of those ties which alone can 
prevent heart-rending separation. I love to hear her 
confess in the swan song of her dying hour, ‘ of all the 
faculties that were born with me that of sorrow is the 
only one which I have exercised to the full.’ This 
continuation of ‘Delphine’ in ‘Corinne’ is the most 
fascinating and endearing characteristic of the book to 
me. The noble framework which everywhere sur- 
rounds the experiences of this ardent and_impressible 
soul enhances their effect by its severity. These names 
of lovers, no longer graven upon beech stems, but in- 
scribed on the walls of eternal ruins, are associated 
with a solemn history, and come to have a living share 
in its immortality. This divine passion of a being 
whom we cannot believe imaginary, introduces into the 
antique arena one more victim whom men will not for- 
get. Genius, whose child she was, becomes the last 
and not the least illustrious in the !ong list of victors.” 


not understanding English exclusiveness, 
her assemblies were more numerous than 
select. Lord Byron said that her table 
| reminded him of the grave, because there 
|all distinctions are levelled. Peers, dan- 
| dies, the most eminent literati and Grub 
|Street scribblers, were equally to be 
|found there. It was at this time that 
“De lAllemagne” was at length given 
‘to the world. It is the finest of all her 
! works, and as in his earlier essays Carlyle 
| first fully revealed the German genius to 
| England, so did she perform the same 
loffice for France. The book, however, 
|attained a European perusal, and as such 
‘anticipated the labours of the English 
‘author. 

Upon the Restoration she returned to 
‘that darling Paris for which she was ever 
sighing. Her salons were more brilliant 
Wellington, Chateaubriand, 


|than ever. 
| Humboldt, Blucher, Sismondi, Constant, 
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Lafayette. Guizot, the two Schlegels, ° 


Canova, Madame Récamier, and large 
numbers of old friends from England, 


among others, Madame D’Arblay, were | 


constantly seen there. The news of the 
escape from Elba scattered all these 
brilliant spirits to the four winds, and 
Madame de Staél once more retired to 
Coppet. But soon afterwards M. Rocca’s 
health obliged her to gointo Italy. There 
she remained until 1816,in which year 
she once more returned to Switzerland. 
About this time Byron hired a house near 
Geneva, ard was her constant guest. 
* Madame de Staél,” he wrote, “ has made 
Coppet as agreeable to me as kindness 
and pleasant society can make a place.” 
Writing of her after her death the great | 
poet says: 


All those whom the charm of involuntary 
wit and of easy hospitality attracted within the 
friendly circle of Coppet should rescue from 
oblivion those virtues which, although they are , 
said to love the shade, are in fact more fre- | 
quently chilled than excited by the domestic ; 
cares of private life. Someone should be found 
to portray the unaffected graces with which she | 
adorned those dear relationships. Some one ! 
should be found not to celebrate but to de- 
scribe the amiable mistress of an open mansion, | 
the centre of a society ever varied and always 
pleased, the creator of which, divested of the | 
ambition and the arts of public rivalry, shone | 
forth only to give fresh animation to those | 
about her. The mother tenderly affectionate | 
and tenderly beloved, the friend unboundedly 
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she said when she was dying ; “lively and 
sad, I have loved God, my father, and 
liberty.” 

Her husband survived her only a few 
months. The loss of his noble and bril- 
liant partner proved too much for a con- 
stitution already shattered by disease. 

To enter into an analysis of her books 
comes not within the scope of this paper, 
and it would not probably interest the 
general reader. Her character, which was 
frank toa fault, is revealed in her life. 
By her children she was loved with an 
ardour that almost equalled her own filial 
devotion. All her affections, we are told, 


partook of the nature of love whether they 


were friendship, or filial or maternal love. 
Although she had a considerable amount 
of vanity, and loved to talk of her talents 
and successes, she had no particle of en- 
vy, jealousy, or rancour in her nature. 
In friendship she was as ardent as she was 
constant. But she had acurious habit 
of analyzing the characters of those with 
whom she was intimate even in their pres- 
ence. “I cannot help it,” she would say. 
“If I were on my way to the scaffold I 
should be dissecting the characters of 
the friends who were to suffer with me.” 
She also formed her judgments very 
quickly, and seldom changed them. She 
said very wisely, “ A man may be known 
in an hour, or in ten years ; no interme- 
diate impressions are to be relied upon.” 


| She judged herself, however, as strictly 


gencrous, ‘ut still esteemed, the charitable / a5 she did others, and was the most se- 


patroness of all distresses, cannot be forgotten 
by those whom she cherished, and protected, 
and fed. Her loss will be mourned the most 
where she was known the best, and to the sor- 
rows of very many friends and more dependents 
may be offered the disinterested regret of a 
stranger, who amidst the sublime scenes of 
Lake Leman received his chief satisfaction 
from contemplating the engaging qualities of 
the incomparable “ Corinne.” 


Her last literary productions were 
among her finest, — her “ Réflexions sur 
la Révolution Frangaise,” and her “ Dix 
Années d’Exil.” In the latter she gives 
some striking pictures of Russia, Poland, 
and the different countries through which 
she passed on her way to England. 

In 1817 she was seized with a violent 
fever, to which she ultimately succumbed. 
The day before her death she read a por- 
tion of Byron's “ Manfred,” and marked 
some of the finest passages. Upon her 
sick-bed none of her great or good quali- 
ties abandoned her. To the last she was 
patient and devout, and her intellect un- 





dimmed. “1 have always been the same,” 


vere upon her own faults. She always 
had a profound sense of religion, and al- 
though perhaps during the more brilliant 
period of her life she inclined a little to- 
wards philosophism, her latter years were 
characterized by a sincerely Christian 


piety. 


From The Sunday Magazine. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HUGUENOT 
FAMILY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 


TWO LONE WOMEN AND THEIR CHARGE. 
OLD MILES’S LAST JOB DONE. 


SUKIE’s heart might have broken under 
the intensity of her anguish at seeing 
Kitty degraded from the post of honour 
to which they two had fondly elected her, 
and condemned publicly to that pity 
which Sukie, in her simplicity, knew is 











with the hard and coarse-minded much 
akin to scorn. Other women and their 
children, all of them more or less Kitty’s 
inferiors, were protected and cherished, 
while Kitty and her innocent babe were 
set out to be despised and forsaken. But 
Sukie had an immense consolation in the 
very circumstances which, to the com- 
miserating or jeering world outside, ap- 
peared to put the crown on the Copes’ 
misfortunes. There were the children ; 
and if little Miles was so much to Sukie, 
what to Kitty should not the infant be 
who was bone of her bone and flesh of her 
flesh? Kitty had not ceased to be a wife 
and mother, though a husband and father 
had proved false. Sukie could take heart 
for her sister and herself in the midst of 
their misery and self-abasement. Was 
not God the husband of the widow and 
the father of the fatherless ? and if poor 
Kitty were worse than a widow, and the 
two children — Miles’s boy as wellas Will 
Mayne’s —were worse than fatherless, 
would not the Lord be doubly a husband 
and father, and could she and Kitty be 
altogether rebellious and despairing ? 

As for daily bread, at present the chil- 
dren needed little, and the sisters were 
hardly worse off than they had been 
formerly, and Sukie would not fear for 
the future. The Lord who had blessed 
and consoled them by giving them chil- 
dren, would find bread to fill the chil- 
dren’s mouths. 

Sukie’s faith communicated itself in a 
degree to her father and her sister, though 
the one continued to go about his work 
in a maze, and Kitty hung her head never 
to raise it again. From being a healthy 
woman she began from that date to droop 
into sickliness. 

Sukie, who had been until this time the 
docile follower as well as the faithful ser- 
vant of her family, took sudden promo- 
tion and became its acknowledged leader. 

Pending the long dreary silence which 
followed the departure of the children’s 
fathers, Sukie and Kitty had had the 
children baptized, standing along with 
old Miles and a sympathetic neighbour 
as the children’s sponsors. No sacred 
rite could have been more clouded with 
earthly grief and shame. Yet Sukie 
could not aid in its celebration without a 
certain exaltation of spirit. Her heart 
was sore for her sister, for their father, 
for the reprobate Miles, for the unoffend- 
ing children who must be the sufferers ; 
but her heart could not be all sad on the 
day when her little Miles and his cousin 
were given over to Christ, and when she 
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promised with all her heart, God helping 
her, to bring them up good, honest, Chris- 
tian lads, whom He, who put his hands 
on the little children of Jerusalem, would 
yet consent to own. 

Sukie, in spite of late occurrences, kept 
to her declaration that “ Miles Cope” was 
a dear name to her, and gave her nephew 
the name of Miles. What had the poor 
second Miles done in his sin against God 
and nature, himself and them, that their 
father’s name should not descend to be 
borne more worthily, as Sukie was fain 
to prophecy, by a third Miles? Poor 
Miles the second’s abuse of the revered 
name was the very reason that it should 
be handed down afresh to be redeemed 
by Miles the third. 

Kitty remained firm in her intention, 
also, and bade her boy be named after 
his father, “ William Mayne.” It might 
be her last passionate assertion of her 
claim to her husband—it might be a 
lingering, desperate appeal to him on be- 
half of their son, while she would not 
make an appeal on her own behalf, and 
while she practised the self-control, in 
spite of what was weak in her character, 
of never again mentioning Will Mayne 
himself to her sister — whatever the mo- 
tive, Kitty was stubborn in calling her 
boy “ William Mayne,” but from the first 
the child’s Christian name was abbrevi- 
ated into Bill, not Will. 

In course of time Sukie received a let- 
ter from her brother—an unsatisfactory 
letter, only less unsatisfactory than his 
total silence would have been. He said 
that he had been doing no good in Cran- 
thorpe — that he could not look at his 
child—as how could he when he had 
gone some way to starving its mother? 
He had found out Will Mayne’s purpose 
of giving Kitty and their bantling the 
slip. Where would have been the use of 
Miles trying to hold fast so slippery a 
customer when Will was heart-sick of 
Kitty and her palaver? No power would 
have kept Will Mayne to his bargain : he 
would have contrived somehow to give it 
the goby, and it was better to take what 
good he could get out of Mayne, and let 
him show them a grand opening for 
house-painters in America, and make the 
opening free to both, by his oily tongue 
and swelling words, which imposed upon 
people for a time. Miles would see that 
Will sent home to Kitty a share of what 
money he made, which he would never do 
of his own accord, for he was a selfish 
dog. Miles himself would let Sukie have 


the better part of his earnings, so soon 
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as he could spare them, which would be 


ere long, for there were good wages to be 
had in America ;—a fellow could enjoy 
himself there, and at the same time put 
by money ; so that she might have plenty 
for the child —which kiss for him, he 
was sorry he had not kissed it the morn- 
ing he went, somehow it seemed un- 
lucky. 

Miles’s vague intention of doing some- 
thing for his child came to nothing, but 
it was the utmost satisfaction which the 
sisters got from him. 

Sukie toiled like three women at watch- 
making with her father, at straw-bonnet 
cleaning, at the heavier end of the house- 
keeping: all that she asked or would 
consent that Kitty should do, was to look 
after the two babies, and attend to the 
lighter work of the house. Sukie was 
sufficiently cheered when little Miles 
crowed to her, or when little Bill pulled 
his mother’s hair, till she roused herself 
and smiled faintly while she scolded 
him. 

“If I could but prevent father from 
feeling the pinch of poverty, and keep 
Kitty off a bed of languishing, and rear 
the children, I should not complain or 
feel any work too hard,” said Sukie to 
herself, many a time, with a long sigh of 
aspiration which she half grudged, for she 
felt she had no breath tospare. “I have 
so much to be thankful for,” she ended, 
gratefully, “I am rich in friends, if in 
nothing else,— richer than I ever thought 
to be in the two dear children, and it is 
no pain to work for them. How angry I 
am when people speak as if I could wish 
to be rid of them,—of my boy, the most 
contented, affectionate little fellow, so 
funny that he begins to make plays of bo- 
peep for Bill, though he is not a month 
older, and knows and singles me out al- 
ready; it is the greatest pride and pleas- 
ure for me to do for them” (Sukie did 
not use the last phrase in the slang sense, 
but in the honest working man and wo- 
man’s sense). 

But another trial was in store for the 
sisters. Old Miles had never been the 
same man since the departure of his son 
and son-in-law. He continued indeed to 
go through his daily routine of more than 
half a century’s standing, and took his 
early walk regularly, bringing back with 
him from March till November the bits 
of groundsel, shepherd’s purse, chick- 
weed, or plaintain which he had picked 
for his birds. Till light failed him he 
was at work, and then he would take his 
book in the window or the chimney-cor- 
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ner, and only leave it for the solemn slow 
reading of a chapter and a prayer, which 
sounded plain to the comprehension, after 
his own hazy, high-flown utterances, be- 
fore retiring to rest. But all was accom- 
plished with such perceptibly increasing 
feebleness, that Sukie was tempted to 
wish that her father would give in a little 
and lay aside his more fatiguing habits. 
From the early walk he now came back, 
manifestly tottering, more exhausted than 
refreshed. Over the more intricate fit- 
tings in and regulations of the tiny wheels 
and chains of his trade, his dim eyes 
faltered —though they were aided by 
magnifying glasses ; his stiff hands were 
unsteady, and in these things she could 
give him little aid. 

Mr. Horrock, the other watchmaker in 
Cranthorpe, who combined flashy and at- 
tractive jewelry with his watchmaking, 
was not an unfriendly man, and was far 
beyond the stage of rivalry with the elder 
tradesman. When some of old Miles’s 
former customers, who were in truth fast 
falling from him, had gone to Mr. Hor- 
rock, and had spoken to him of Miles 
Cope’s being superannuated, Mr. Hor- 
rock had spoken in turn to Sukie, and 
offered to complete any fine work which 
her father could no longer accomplish, 
and to engage him to work at such jobs 
of clock-cleaning, &c., &c., as he was still 
capable of. 

There was a great deal of genuine com- 
miseration felt for the Cope family, to 
whom commiseration could not be very 
readily expressed. Not that Sukie re- 
jected or disdained it, though it was some 
time before she could bring herself to 
see that not only her father’s best days 
were gone, but that infirmities were ad- 
vancing on him with great strides, and it 
was a still longer time before she could 
venture to convey to him Mr. Horrock’s 
message, with all that it implied. 

She contented herself, for a while, with 
longing that father would give in a little, 
stay in the house till breakfast time, if 
not take his coffee and slice of toast and 
bit of bacon in bed; that he would take 
a nap after dinner with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief thrown over his head, as so 
many men of his age and station took a 
nap, in place of tramping back immedi- 
ately to business, like a man in his 
prime; that he would stoop to take a 
turn in the garden, or divert himself with 
the children by the fireside, or rest sat- 
isfied with the Bible and the newspapers, 
in place of employing his leisure in study. 
Surely father had studied enough in the 
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course of his threescore and ten, she re- 
flected, referring to the old musty vol- 
umes (old Miles despised anything new 
and fresh out of a mechanic’s library), 
over which her father was given to pore, 
and from which she did not doubt that 
he drew additional stores to add to his 
heap of learning. 

At last Sukie dared not, having regard 
to the interest of the whole household, 
withhold from her father Mr. Horrock’s 
really considerate and kind proposal. 

It tock old Miles by surprise, and by 
no means agreeable surprise. He was 
inclined to repudiate it indignantly. 
“ He’s a vapouring, new-fangled fool, is 
Horrock. I’ve been my own master for 
too many years to bind myself an appren- 
tice again, least of all to him. I wonder 
at you, Sukie, for conspiring with so liti- 
guous a fox against your own father. I 
forbid you to do anything so pestilent 
again, girl.” 

“ Very well, father,” she answered, 
meekly, with tears in her eyes, all the 
more impressed that she had not the 
least idea what the terms “ litiguous fox ” 
or “pestilent” might mean. 

But that very same afternoon Miles 
fought for hours in vain with the difficult 
works of a valuable hunting watch of one 
of the few good customers who had 
stood by him. He wiped the perspira- 
tion from his brow in the pauses of the 
fight, and peered as if it were fora dis- 
traction through the little pane of glass 
in the partition which divided the so- 
called shop from the front kitchen, where 
he could see Sukie ironing and pressing her 
straw plaits, and Kitty, with her tall 
figure no longer straight, but stooping 
painfully, and her naturally thin face 
blanched and worn, cumbered heavily 
with the two children, trying to rock the 
cradle containing little Bill with her foot, 
while she stilled the fretting of little 
Miles in the first trouble of his first tooth 
on her knee. 

Suddenly old Miles came in upon the 
two women, startling them as much as if 
he were there to announce an earthquake, 
by this break in his ordinary afternoon 
custom. He had always been methodical 
in his most fantastic speeches, and he 
was methodical in his humiliation; so he 
carried the shell of the hunting watch 
with its works carefully collected in a 
little box. He told Sukie with a kind of 
severity to take “the commodity ” to 
Horrock’s ; Mr. Harewood was not to be 
put about or injured, because he (old 
Miles) was breaking up like a flood, neither 
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were women and children to be driven to 


death and condemned to pine if he could 
help it, though it brought down his bul- 
warks. 


And Kitty chimed in, “We are chil- 
dren of affliction, but we would‘not take 
advantage of you, father.” 

But Miles declined all parley, and with 
mournful imperiousness, waived off Sukie 
on her errand as on a matter which was 
settled beyond the chance of change. 

As for the sisters, in the midst of their 
admiration of their father’s magnanimity, 
they could not, with the children, and 
with Miles’s own grey hairs before them, 
remonstrate farther. 

Sukie returned with a courteous mes- 
sage, and several counter commissions 
in clock-works from Mr. Horrock for 
Miles, which the latter accepted with his 
old dignity, saddened though it was, and 
worked at them for several weeks. 

But this was only a stage in the old 
man’s rapid decline. Sukie soon saw 
with a sharp pang that he was no longer 
fit even for the coarse work which had 
been assigned to him. She did her best 
to get him to relinquish it to her, and to 
overtake it by yet more spasmodic exer- 
tions of her own fully taxed energies. 
But Miles, who in his isolated life had 
never been accustomed to contradiction, 
and never had tolerated interference with 
his arrangements, grew jealous, fractious, 
almost fierce, at the least suggestion of 
aid from Sukie. He even declined to 
permit her to be with him at any time in 
the shop, or to afford him the help which 
she had been used to render him from 
her girlhood. 

Thus it happened that it was without 
Sukie’s knowledge that her father worked 
with immense pains for days and days at 
a clock which in old times would no. 
have occupied the most conscientious 
worker for more than a few hours; and 
it was without Sukie’s anxious inspec- 
tion, for which she made an apology to 
herself, when, on inquiring whether the 
clock were not done yet, he had days _be- 
fore told her, half in dudgeon, half ‘in_tri- 
umph, that he had sent the finished clock 
back again. 

He was so tired that he attempted no 
more work that afternoon, though it was 
a long summer’s day with fine bright 
weather. He turned over the slender 
remnant of his old stock and tools, and 
dozed in the sun, keeping himself well 
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out of his daughters’ sight, partly be- 
cause he could not bear to be idle and 
they so occupied, partly because Sukie 
had begged him to give over his work 
when he had carried it on into the hours 
of the previous evening, and had taken it 
upon her to warn him that he would be 
knocked up, if he would not take a little 
well-earned rest. It would spoil the girl, 
who was getting too opinionative already, 
if he let her suspect that she had been 
right in her warning. 

An unhappy interruption came to his 
present rest. Unfortunately the clock 
which he had put together with stifled 
groans and strange efforts had, in Mr. 
Horrock’s absence, been given to a fore- 
man who knew nothing of Miles. On 
examination this foreman had found 
some small flaw in the work, which was 
not to be wondered at in the circum- 
stances, but which never would have been 
found in Miles Cope’s work of former 
days. Coupling the defect with the de- 
lay in the doing of the work which had 
tried even his master’s forbearance, the 
man, in a fit of surly zeal, pulled the 
clock down again with the utmost promp- 
titude, and bundled the materials back to 
Miles Cope, accompanying them with the 
contemptuous notice that they did not 
admit bungling work at Horrock’s shop 
— that he must sort the clock afresh, and 
look sharp about it. 

Sukie, entering tc call her father to tea, 
found him seated motionless, with the 
works of the clock before him, and the 
taunt rankling deep in his failing mind — 

“Am I a bungler, Sukie?” he asked 
her in a shrill voice of attempted deri- 
sion ; and Sukie guessed the blow which 
had been dealt, and put her arms round 
her father’s neck, as in the reserved na- 
ture of their intercourse she had not done 
since she was a child, and kissed and 
cried over him, and told him that he was 
the cleverest watchmaker, the wisest man 
—tono purpose. “I think I shall go to 
bed, Sukie, I’ll not blunder there,” said 
old Miles. And Sukie knew that the 
end had come. 

“TI was over proud,” he further owned 
one day to Sukie, when she was waiting 
upon him, “and so I have to be be- 
holden to women for everything. No, 
Sukie, don’t contradict me, I'll never 
work for my salt again; and I may tarry 
on the length of the calendar, while my 
children’s children have fallen to you 
girls to be reared and admonished ; and 
I cannot spell a page to myself, or ex- 
press myself as 1 was wont to do, but 
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must depend upon you for a chapter ora 
verse, and employ common words for 
common things.” 

“It is true, father,” assented Sukie, 
with tender sincerity. “Oh, I wish I 
could bear the yoke for you.” 

“Not so; it is my yoke, nobody shall 
bear it save myself ;” Old Miles asserted 
his old independence manfully, even then. 
“But oh, Sukie with all our pride as 
potentates, it is well for us that One bare 
the yoke for us; I never saw it so clear 
as now.” 

“ Yes, father, it is the greatest who are 
the humblest. I praise the Lord for 
your clear sight, as I have praised Him 
all my life long for a good father,” said 
Sukie, devoutly. 

Poor old Miles did not tarry very long 
to render the straits of his daughters and 
grandchildren more pressing: he de- 
parted in peace, and though his mourners 
were few, not the mightiest of men was 
more lovingly mourned, or more hon- 
oured in the mourning. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE ONE TAKEN, AND THE OTHER LEFT. 


SUKIE worked on with her straw-bon- 
net cleaning, and found a substitute for 
the loss of the small gains which, to the 
last, the watch-making had brought to 
the family. Mr. Horrock at once took 
over old Miles’s few remaining watches, 
springs, screws, and _ pincers — relics 
which Sukie parted from with pain, but 
pain masked by the thankfulness which 
she experienced by the fair remuneration 
procured without further trouble or ex- 
pense. She spent the few pounds thus 
obtained on tea, sugar, rice, such gro- 
ceries as could be easily kept, and en- 
tered into a treaty with a baker to sup- 
ply her with bread, with the view of 
Kitty’s retailing the groceries and bread, 
and thus making a small profit. 

There was the room which had served 
for “dear old father’s” workroom and 
shop, standing empty, ready to receive 
the groceries and bread, and with a door 
opening to the street, convenient for cus- 
tomers. The spare room would be an 
oppression to the Copes,a mere melan- 
choly reminder of the past, if not so em- 
ployed, for they could not get it let easily, 
while the house, on which Sukie put an 
exaggerated value, was so far the Copes’ 
own, that they held it by a long cheap 
lease. 

Selling tea or bread would bea nice, 
light, genteel trade for Kitty, which would 
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not be too much for her, and with which 
her charge of the children need not in- 
terfere. Sukie took pride in remember- 
ing that her mother used to send her 
when she was young to buy half a pound 
of tea from the old curate’s widow, whc 
was quite the lady, and had attention 
shown to her by the doctor’s and banker’s 
families, and all the best people in the 
town. And Sukie recalled farther, that 
poor Mrs. Prince had a poor little daugh- 
ter affected with spine complaint, who 
required more from her than twin babies 
twice over would have called for. 

Kitty was willing to do anything, 
though she was despondent of success, 
and though she made objection to the 
word “genteel” for a recommendation 
of the calling. “ As if anything were not 
fit for me, Sukie, when I see what you, 
on whom me and my boy and little Miles 
have all come to be dependent, have to 
do, as if I did not take blame to myself 
for the days when I was an untamed 
heifer,” reflected Kitty, with her father’s 
inappropriateness of fine similitude. 

But although poor Kitty was —, 
sincere in her reflection upon herself, 
there was an innate fastidiousness about 
her which sorrow could not root out; so 
that it was with a melancholy satisfaction 
in the modified gentility of the operation 
that, generally with a child on one arm, 
she weighed out and tied up her tea and 
sugar, and dispensed her loaves, with the 
greatest exactness and neatness, and not 
without a certain languid grace which 
impressed some of her customers. The 
sterling, single-hearted honesty of the 
Copes, which made them most desirous 
of giving full measure and supplying 

ood articles, was in favour of Kitty’s 
fittle venture; and for any customer 
whom her lachrymoseness, instead of a 
chatty, popular shopkeeper manner fright- 
ened away, there was, to the credit of 
Cranthorpe, another customer attracted 
by the sympathy which was felt for the 
two women, and by the wish to support 
them in their honest efforts to maintain 
themselves and their children. 

Thus to Sukie’s great and permanent 
gratitude both ends, that of gaining and 
that of spending, were brought to meet 
in the household; and as the years 
rolled on, and the babies grew into little 
boys and young lads, with increasing ap- 
petites and increasing needs, and making 
additional drains for food, and clothes, 
and schooling, the supply was still found 
sufficient for the demand, and no debts 
had been incurred. But the women had 
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more than once been hard put to it, espe- 
cially when Kitty’s weakness of chest 
had threatened to confine her to that bed 
of languishing which Sukie had depre- 
cated for her, and when, on her recovery, 
in spite of her weakness, both she and 
Sukie, in order to pay the doctor’s bill 
and find sufficient food for the boys, had 
to dine, and sup too, on some days, on 
kettle-broth (bread soaked in hot water 
and spiced with pepper and salt). 

But Kitty was spared, and the boys 
throve and shot up nearer and nearer to 
providing for themselves, and Sukie was 
ready to bear solemn and glad testimony 
that the Lord had provided —-had been 
the husband of the widow, had given 
children to the desolate —for though the 
boys were the great care, they were also 
the light of the sisters’ house. 

The sisters had only heard once again 
from America, and the tidings put a stop 
to all likelihood of hearing farther. Miles 
was dead; had died in an hospital in 
Philadelphia, and had begged the chap- 
lain to write home to the address which 
he had left, and tell those whom it con- 
cerned that the last thing he said was, 
that he was very sorry for all that he had 
failed to do, and that the last name he 
had spoken was that of his old sister 
Sukie, who had been like a mother to 
him, and was then acting as a mother to 
his child. The chaplain added that, as 
far as he could judge, the poor man was 
sincere in his sorrow, and died penitent, 
and in the faith of a Christian. Sukie’s 
heart melted entirely at the small atone- 
ment, and it was one of the greatest 
trusts of her life, that there had been 
a secret sacred sorrow, as well as the 
open simple sorrow, enlarging and en- 
nobling Miles’s shallow heart, and a great 
name before hers on his faltering lips. 

With Miles’s death, the last hope, if it 
could be called a hope, as years rolled on, 
of their hearing anything further of Will 
Mayne died also. Happily for the peace 
of the women, they could not conceive 
that he would ever waste a thought either 
upon them or his son, or dream of re- 
turning to do. penance for his sin, and to 
resume his unpalatable duties. 

Miles and Bill were like brothers, al- 
though they bore no resemblance to each 
other. Miles was an irregular, squat, 
plain-featured little fellow (though Sukie 
fondly believed him handsome), very 
good-natured, and with a peculiar straight- 
forwardness which some people mistook 
for silliness. But, though he was not 
clever, or at all bookish, the last rather 
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to Sukie’s regret, he was neither silly nor! ing with all the gravity which he could 
dull, and, with all his liveliness, there was! command, “Thank you, mum, for two 


from his earliest years a remarkable; 


trustworthiness about him, which ren- 
dered Sukie’s boast quite true — that she 


pen’rth of canary seed, mum, we never 
lallow our birds” hemp-seed,” like any 
| other customer, and never ceasing to en- 


could always depend upon Miles. What- | joy his share of the joke, which did not 
ever play he was engaged in, whatever | all on any of its innocent promoters. 
temptation he was exposed to, Miles, ex-} Bill Mayne was decidedly like his 
cept in the rarest instances, remembered | mother, a tall, pale, long-nosed, rather 
and attended to his aunt’s injunctions, | refined-looking boy, with a genius for 
came home to his meals with a punctual-| keeping his clothes and person whole 
ity which savoured of his old grandfather, ‘and clean, which it must be confessed 
hardly ever forgot a commission with, was not possessed by Miles. In spite of 
which he was entrusted, never com-' his other model qualities, he constantly 
plained, but was as cheery as a cricket, contrived, amidst hearty contrition and 
and consoled Bill on stinted diet or pleas-| lamentation, to get out at knees and el- 
ure, and was as proud as a cropper pi-, bows, and to black his face and soil his 
geon, which he was personally not unlike,' hands, even at the most unpropitious 
when he was set to work to help either; times —at the holiday-treat of his Sun- 
of his aunts—Sukie with her straw-' day-school, or after he had been sent to 
cleaning, or Kitty in her shop. carry home tea to his aunt’s customers, 
This mode! boy to his elderly aunts,; Miles did not look at all above his sta- 
was called a milksop. Perhaps in minor tion as the orphan nephew of poor aunts, 
matters, notwithstanding his gaiety of who were in the lower rank of respect- 
heart, he was something of a milksop, as! able tradespeople; but Bill had some- 
children brought up entirely by women | thing of the air and many of the aspira- 
seldom miss being, but, at least, he| tions of a shabby little gentleman. 
had the courage to go on his way and not} Bill was rather clever, outstripping 
mind being called names, though he did/ Miles at school, and being capable of 
not think of thrashing the boys who 2utstripping him a great deal farther had 
twitted him with being a Molly Coddle. it not been for a constitutional indolence, 
He had his recompense. Not only was’ possibly having reference to the delicate 


he prized at home, but he had the proud health which he had derived from his 
position of being one of the first boys in| mother. But Bill had not Miles’s un- 


the Vicar’s Sunday-school, not because’! swerving steadiness and devotion to 
of his talents, which were not consider- | duty, any more than he had Miles’s equal 
able, but because he learnt his tasks and, temper. Bill could trifle as_ well as idle, 
kept order as if he were a little teacher; could grumble and trespass on his aunt’s 
himself. And yet he was not at all a|and his mother’s kindness. At the same 
prig, although he might be a little milk-; time he was by no means a bad boy. 
sop. He was altogether in earnest, and He was truthful, even guileless and af- 
had a sense of his own deficiencies. | fectionate, and the very daintiness and 
Even those teachers who preferred’ pride which often made him cross and dis- 
bright children, however flighty, could satisfied, served as a sort of safeguard 
not help having some favour for the! against many of the grosser faults of boy- 
honest slow lad who was always trying | hood. Indeed Bill Mayne was so much like 
to do his best, and yet his very teachers , his mother, that it might have been trusted 
mistook him for a simpleton. | that the strain of his father in him was 
Besides his integrity and punctuality, | slight and innocuous. 
Miles had a trait of his father’s father) Yet, though Bill was as much the wo- 
in him, which Sukie welcomed warmly, | men’s boy as his cousin was, and though 
The boy had inherited his grandfather’s he was in addition a white-faced, clean, 


love of birds, and it was young Miles’s 
part now, at any spare moment, sedu- 
lously to care for the descendants of the 
old canaries, and to spend every chance 
penny which reached him in contributing 
to the payment of their seed. Sukie 
never grucdged it, and by a pleasant little 
feint, she and Miles bought it from Kitty 
— Miles going in at the shop door, laying 
down his coins on the counter, and say- 


particular little fellow—the rudest boy 
‘did not call him a milksop or Molly Cod- 
dle. The fact was that there slept under 
Bill’s gentility a fitfully violent temper, 
which had broken out in more than one 
school-fight, during which Miles had 
looked on in consternation, to rush in at 
the last moment with a whiter face than 
Bill’s, and drag out the combatant, ren- 
dered for the nonce more disreputable by 
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black eyes and bleeding nose, than Miles 
with all his rents and stains. 

The boys had of themselves taken up 
towards each other a good deal of the 
relative position which had been held 
formerly by Sukie and Kitty. Miles, 
though the elder, the stronger, and much 
the more useful member of the family, 
deferred naturally, as it were, to Bill, and 
looked up to him. The sisters had not 
contributed to this result; indeed, Kitty, 
when she was more low-spirited than 
usual, was apt to vex Sukie and affront 
Bill by a kind of self-mortification, in 
which she dwelt, a little ostentatiously as 
well as painfully, on the fact of herself 
and her boy being largely dependent on 
Sukie, whose boy Miles specially was. 
Perhaps Miles’s innngs to Bill, encour- 
aged and abetted as it was by his Aunt 
Sukie, was only confirmed by this tone 
in his Aunt Kitty. Be that as it may, the 
lads in their dissimilarity agreed well 
together, and were as much attached as 
lads could be, almost as much attached 
as Sukie and Kitty had been throughout 
their lives. 

Of course it was a great question with 
the sisters to what calling the boys should 
bereared. The guardians were resolutely 
bent on doing the best that they could 
for their charges, and Sukie and Kitty’s 
best involved two considerations. It was 
absolutely necessary that the boys should 
be rendered as soon as possible capable 
of supporting themselves, and it seemed 
almost equally incumbent on the two 
narrow-minded, strongly prejudiced sis- 
ters that this desirable attainment should 
be made without loss of station, that is, 
without letting the boys “sink,” as it 
would have seemed to their aunts, into 
mere mechanics. 

The line between small tradesmen and 
mechanics is very narrow, but the nar- 
rower the line the more tenaciously it is 
held. “Father’s grandchildren ought to 
be something better than wrights or 
farriers.” Sukie Cope, the most hard- 
working woman in Cranthorpe, saw no 
inconsistency in affirming “our poor 
brother first lost himself by the low-lifed- 
ness which led him to be a house-painter, 
though no doubt he looked forward to 
being a master house-painter like Mr. 
Bridges.” 

“ Don’t speak of house-painting, Sukie,” 
said Kitty, with alittle shiver. ‘ I should 
not like either of the lads to affect that.” 

“] suppose watchmaking is not to be 
thought of,” said Sukie, regretfully, 
“since Mr. Horrock, with so many sons 
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and son’s sons —he has flourished like a 
green bay tree—is not likely to want an 
assistant. If he had, and my hand had 
not been out, and if I had not been as 
far as No. 12 in my spectacles, I might 
have qualified Miles or Bill a bit for 
father’s trade.” 

“ As if you had not enough to do, Sukie,” 
said Kitty, reproachfully, “and I feeling 
like a withered branch beside you, as it 
is.” 

“ Kitty, it would have been a treat,” 
said the indefatigable Sukie; “and you 
are not a withered branch; there is no 
want of sap in you to be the fine-looking 
woman you are at yourage. Whatshould . 
we do without you?” 

After much cogitation, many inquiries, 
and the legitimate exercise of a little 
patronage commanded by the Copes, 
which Sukie called softly “a testimony 
to what father was,” every person con- 
cerned felt relieved and pleased when the 
lads were apprenticed. Miles went to a 
grocer, who was to give him a small wage 
—sufficient to keep him in clothes, and 
dating from the commencement of his 
apprenticeship on account of the handi- 
ness and the knowledge which the lad 
had already picked up in his aunt’s shop; 
Bill was apprenticed to a draper, but 
without any present wage, as he had no 
acquaintance with drapery goods and was 
not handy. 

The deprivation in Bill’s case was 
regarded as his misfortune rather than 
his fault, and by none was it judged 
more entirely in this light than by his 
cousin Miles, who insisted on sharing 
his first wages with Bill. It came to the 
same thing in the end, as both boys had 
to fall back on the sisters for what the 
required, but it prevented Bill from rd 
ing behind Miles, and it gave the former 
a share in the lively pleasure of being for 
the first time in his life master of a little 
money. Bill repaid the gift out of his 
earliest earnings, and both boys did well 
in the years which are the connecting 
links between boyhood and youth. 

Then Bill achieved a rise in life. His 
master went out of business, and in place 
of remaining with. his successor Bill, with 
his mother and aunt’s consent, tried for 
and was successful in getting the situa- 
tion of junior clerk to the principal banker 
in the town; for Bill with his cleverness 
and neatness wrote a fine legible hand, 
and had not only mastered the rule of 
three in figures, but made some progress 
in book-keeping. As a clerk in a bank 
Bill had his evenings to himself, which 
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was a boon both to himself and his rela-! Miles never thought of a game to him- 
tions in consideration of his delicacy of self: he had no time for games, and with 
health. ‘all his activity he had no skill or ambi- 
Bill the future banker was a proud tion in that direction. He contented 
consideration to the whole household, himself with Bill’s prowess ; one crack 
and he loomed so grandly in Sukie’s cricket-player in the family was enough. 
imagination, that she began already to The nearest approach which Miles made 
think and speak of him with a species of to playing was when he had time to clean 
awe as her gentleman nephew, with whom himself and go and look at Bill playing. 
no liberty was to be taken —not that Bill’! Bill Mayne was a good cricket-player : 
stood on his dignity and resented liberties, he had always been fond of the game; 
and for whom no service was too good and he had overcome, for love of it, the 
that she could render—not that Bill drawbacks of his natural indolence and 
exacted services, or did anything, save delicacy of health. When Bill set his 
take them graciously. | heart on an attainment, he could do won- 
Miles, instead of envying Bill his supe- ders and surmount great obstacles, with- 
rior gentility and leisure, was elated like out so much as counting the cost of the 
the rest, and happy over them, and was surmounting. There was risk for Bill 
so eager to preserve them intact, that he Mayne in competitions and rivalries ; 
would tear home at eight o’clock, when and there were two risks, physical and 
his master’s shop shut, to see that Bill moral, in what is rightly esteemed the 
was not prevented from getting to his healthful, innocent sport of cricket-play- 
library or his game of cricket by having ing, of the first of which his relations, 
to meet and pay the tax collector, or with all their desire to indulge him, were 
make up some bill of cleaned or turned aware. But it was from the second risk 
bonnets, or take stock of the slender shop that Bill suffered soonest; and he was 
oods. | only delivered from it by the intervention 
“Halloa! old boy,” Bill would say, and usurpation over him of the first. 
looking lazily up and stretching himself! The cricket-players of Cranthorpe hap- 
with a yawn, to find these and far humbler pened to be most of them lads of a con- 
and more troublesome offices—water siderably higher rank in society than Bill 
drawn and carried in from the well in the Mayne, with whom, however, he was not 
garden, potatoes and turnips hoed and without qualifications for mingling, in the 
weeded, sticks broken and stored con- natural propriety, and the aspirations 
veniently for firewood —discharged by which had distinguished his mother be- 
Miles, and he offering his arm to let his fore him. Bill was charmed and fasci- 
Aunt Kitty have the turn on the pave- nated with his new associates ; but while 
ment in the twilight, which was all the they were neither better nor worse than 
out-of-doors exercise that she took. | the ordinary run of young men, they were 
“What is that you are about? I meant bad associates for Bill Mayne, to whom 
to do all that if you had not looked so they freely enough condescended. They 
much alive ; od I know you were up were the sons of men of some fortune, 
with the crows this morning, making who had the command of pocket-money, 
yourself as black as a crow, carrying ina or who were in the possession of salaries 
sack full of coals. Don’t you think I that were for the most part far beyond the 
heard and saw you like a sweep, between wages of Bill’s humble clerkship. These 
the curtains, before you turned to the young men had tastes which even were 
usual scrubbing up, and watering, and they perfectly harmless in themselves, 
seeding of those canaries ?” were forbidden to Bill Mayne, and yet, 
“Never you mind, Bill; look after when he was held fast in the silken toils 
your own affairs,” said Miles in the jolli- of men better educated and still more 
est tone. “I ain’t a future banker, sol polished than he was, and so especially 
can make a coal-heaver of myself, if I attractive to him, Bill found it was very 
like the fun of the thing, without offence. | hard to evade sharing and gratifying such 
I suppose the thunder-shower sent you tastes, or breaking through the entangle- 
cricketers in-doors; but it is quite fair ment. 
again, and you had better go and see if It made matters worse that Bill’s tempt- 
the players are trying another match. I ers were involuntary and ignorant tempt- 
think you'll find them out; only I say, ers, while his vehement inclinations were 
Bill, don’t play too hard, or lie down on engaged for and not against them. 
the wet grass after it, for your doing so; The field was so circumscribed that it 
worrits aunts.” ‘admitted of an amount of mischief being 
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done which could not possibly have been 
accomplished by the same instrumen- 
tality in wider limits. The poor little 
luxuries of gloves and ties and studs 
which Bil! was led to regard as no longer 
luxuries, but bare necessaries, were very 
simple ; the little debts which were in- 
curred for them were very little debts ; 
the indulgences of smoking and of glass- 
es of beer were the most moderate in- 
dulgences. But what are matters of 
moonshine to one man are things of mo- 
ment to another; and the question of 
situation and individuality sometimes 
constitutes the criterion of guilty or not 
guilty. 

The tone of the society into which Bill 
Mayne had penetrated was not very 
much higher even on the surface than 
the tone of that which he had relin- 
quished ; and yet the heightened super- 
ficial tone laid hold of, and threatened to 
make a fool and worse than a fool of him. 
It was such petty rocks on which to be 
shipwrecked ; but petty rocks, inasmuch 
as they are often hidden, cause more nu- 
merous and frequently as disastrous ship- 
wrecks as are wrought by huge reefs. 

Bill Mayne became more and -more 
restless and harassed as he was more and 
more drawn from mother and aunt and 
cousin. He began to grow ashamed of 
his surroundings and kindred, and glad 
to get away from them, to occupy more 
than his spare time with cricket matches 
up and down the country, crow and 
pigeon shooting, &c., &c. These sports 
tended generally to social meetings of a 
tolerably harmless description to the bulk 
of the young sportsmen; but the least 
excess in which might well prove a fatal 
beginning for a poor fatherless excitable 
lad like Bill Mayne. The glimpses which 
he got of his friends’ homes, with the 
glamour of their greater refinement — es- 
pecially in their womankind, to which he 
was so constituted as to be keenly alive, 
were not calculated to counterbalance 
the peril. 

His friends, who had been so fond of 
Bill hitherto, and who were reluctant to 
find fault, became troubled. His moth- 
er’s eyes lighting on traces of growing 
extravagance and disorder in her son, 
grew heavy with unshed tears, and the 
old wounds of her heart began to smart 
and burn afresh, while each sore recollec- 
tion stimulated asorerforeboding. Sukie 
looked dull and careworn. Miles in his 
loyalty to his cousin was grievously per- 
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while nobody spied out harm in their pur- 
suing the course for which Bill was cov- 
ertly censured? But Miles’s candour 
would not suffer him to cheat himself, 
however glad he would have been in this 
instance to be cheated. If Bill wasted 
more money than he had to spare. though 
the waste were only of a few shillings, 
and the object of waste were nothing 
worse than a cricketer’s jacket or his 
share in the expenses of an occasional 
dog-cart taken by young fellows for an 
afternoon in the country; though Bill did 
not stay out later than eleven o'clock, and 
did not come in more unlike himself than 
excitement and fatigue might of them- 
selves make him look; still there was in- 
jury done to himself and others, the same 
in kind, though not in degree, as if he 
had launched into the exnenses of a no- 
bleman’s wardrobe, kept a whole stud of 
horses anda kennel of hounds, or been 
taken up by the police for being found 
drunk and disorderly. The screw was 
loosened and the bolt withdrawn in either 
case, and the mischief might not end till 
hearts were broken and grey hairs 
brought in sorrow to the grave. 

But when the two women and Miles 
had made their remonstrances so much 
in vain, that Bill, in order to get rid of 
them, plunged into still more undesirable 
costs and amusements, a sterner claim- 
ant interposed, and, seizing the young 
man in a hard clutch, became his best de- 
liverer whilst also his mortal enemy. 

Bill, with all his finicalness, had man- 
aged to combine carelessness of his 
fragile body, and impatience of all pre- 
cautions which had health as their end, 
and the combination brought him to 
physical grief. A neglected cold de- 
veloped into a bad cough which speedily 
assumed an alarming character. 

For a time he fought with a kind of 
fierce, defiant gaiety, against the condi- 
tions and against the piteous anxiety of 
his relations. He would not consent to 
knock under, he would go on as usual 
in the cricket-field, as in the bank office, 
with blazing hectic cheek, hollow eyes, 
and hair showing damp and limp or dry 
and thin. Till one night Bill went up to 
the bed where Miles lay sleeping, awoke 
him in the small hours and caused him 
to stare aghast at the announcement,— 

“Miles, I’m dying; I have done for 
myself by my own folly.” 

Bill’s struggle to deny and ignore his 
illness was ended, but it was succeeded 


plexed ; why should not Bill do like the} by a state of gloom hardly less trying to 
gentlemen whom he so nearly resembled, | witness. 
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Miles, as well as the poor fellow’s; It became no exaggeration in Sukie to 
mother and his aunt, ministered to him,| say that though his mother’s face and 


devotedly hoping against hope for his re- 
covery, and spending every spare penny 
and moment in procuring for him medi- 
cine and solace, though they themselves 
should starve. For that matter it seemed 
as if Miles and Sukie, not to say Kitty, 
who was the lad’s mother, did not feel 
that they had bodies to become spare and 
guant with abstinence, and stiff with 
watching during these weeks. 

Then there occurred another change in 
Bili, which can be expressed by nothing 
so well as by that phrase in the Bible 
which describes a man as returning to his 
right mind, only the rightness in Bill’s 
case was so infinitely sounder, sweeter, 
and higher than he had formerly mani- 
fested, that it was not so much a restora- 
tion as a re-creation, which, like all crea- 
tions, has only one origin. And who 
shall say in these days of controversy 
that this change was not in answer to 
those prayers that had compassed Bill 
Mayne from his birth—to the widow’s 
daily and nightly petition for her worse 
than fatherless child; to Sukie’s con- 
stant, humble supplications; to Miles’s 
stammering utterances; to the man’s 
own cries —from the last hoarse mur- 
mur of his despair back to the first trust- 
ful fearless prayer of his innocent child- 
hood ? 

In the enlargement of sou! which came 
to Bill Mayne when his whole nature ex- 
panded with the comprehension of the one 
great sacrifice, which looming over life 
and death does not darken them by its 
shadow, but illuminates and transforms 
them by its heavenly light, he was recon- 
ciled to everything and to everybody,— 
to himself as pardoned and purified, to his 
thoughtless companions as not having 
known what they did, and being in many 
respects far better fellows than he, to his 
mother, his Aunt Sukie, and Miles, 
against whom he had sinned especially as 
he had sinned against his own soul, and 
against the Lord who had bought him. 
He was inspired with fresh love and 
gratitude for all the care which had done 
even more for him than to save him tem- 
porarily. 

Under this new aspect all that was re- 
fined in Bill Mayne came out in the reali- 
ty of gentleness. His very person wast- 
ing, was yet lit up by the fire of the fever 
which was consuming him. His friends 
gazing upon him were distracted between 
grief and admiration, for his manly beauty 
was to themas the beauty of an angel. 





hers were often “foul with weeping,” it 
was yet the greatest pleasure and priv- 
ilege to wait on her dear nephew, Bill, he 
was so brave and happy. Sukie had 
never known him so contented — well- 
nigh blythe in his resignation. He en- 
dured his pangs with such rarely inter- 
mitted patience, he enjoyed his reprieves 
and compensations with such hearty 
good-will. 

Bill consoled even his mother for the 
prospect of his death. He displayed 
such tact as Sukie and Miles could only 
marvel at, in dealing with her in those 
tortures of jealousy which assail poor 
mothers, and with which they have to 
contend in the name of their Master, 
when their children are stricken and 
others left untouched. Why should Bill 
go and Miles stay? Oh, Miles was a 
dear good fellow enough, and he was 
kind — kind to his cousin, she admitted 
that, though sometimes she could not bear 
to see it, when Miles was giving his 
strong arm to Bill now instead of to her, 
and supporting him for a turn on the 
pavement; when Miles came in blown 
but vigourous from his shop, asking with 
his first breath for Bill, who was not fit 
to raise his head from the pillow to an- 
swer his cousin. And she knew that Bill 
had been longing and looking out for 
Miles, though it had been in silence, not 
to fret her, because the young man’s firm 
hands and stout arms could lift and hold 
him as neither his mother nor his Aunt 
Sukie, with their shrunk sinews and fail- 
ing muscles, could help him. And Miles 
was a tender nurse for a man, but, oh, 
the contrast was hard for a mother to 
mark, so hard, that even Miles in his 
blundering simplicity was forced to guess 
it, and to keep sorrowfully out of his 
Aunt Kitty’s sight. 

But Lill with his clear eyes, and faint 
voice, could show her another side of the 
question. 

“* Of course I should like to have lived 
out my days, itis natural and right that 
a fellow should wish that ; but since it is 
settled otherwise by an unerring will, ay, 
anda Father’s will, don’t you see, you 
who are a good woman, that there is pro- 
motion in it after all? Shall I not be far 
better if I am permitted to be, as the 
Apostle Paul described, with the Lord, 
than I could ever have been here? And 
there was that in me, which might have 
landed me in destruction. So there is in 
Miles, and all of us, since we are all sin- 
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ners, you think ? No doubt, mother, but 
some have in them greater weakness and 
stronger taints than are found in others, 
and for them there may be so sharp and 
protracted a fight that an early deliver- 
ance may be, if not the only rescue, at 
least a great gain. I do not want to re- 
flect to-day on my father whom I never 
saw, (poor mother !) but Iam my father’s 
son, and I might have found it hard not 
to turn out such as he. How terrible 
that would have been for you, and the 
rest, after all that you and Aunt Sukie 
have done and borne! No, Miles is not 
his father’s son, and he has been so made, 
or else such grace has been given to him, 
that things are a great deal easier for him 
than they could ever have been for me. 
He will keep and be kept right. I am 
not a bit frightened to trust youand Aunt 
Sukie to him who has always been the 
best son to you, though I know, deur, 
how you love your own little-worth son. 
You will let Miles be a son to you, as 
well as to Aunt Sukie, when I am gone 
to a better place, and the separation will 
not be for very long.” 

On the day that Bill died, he requested 
that Miles should read to him the hymn 
beginning,— 

The hour of my departure’s come, 
I hear the voice that calls me home ; 


dwelling on the lines,— 


I leave this world without a tear, 
Save for the friends I hold so dear, 


as expressing his sentiments. 

When all was over, Kitty uttered that 
great cry which once far back in the cen- 
turies rang out through a whole land, 
that cry like which in anguish there is no 
cry in this sorrowful world, and which, 
once heard, can never be forgotten, “‘ My 
boy, my first and last born, my only son 
whom I loved so well!” cried Kitty, ere 
she gave him up to God. 

“It is a great lesson for all of us to be 
ready, Aunt Sukie,” Miles confided to his 
aunt in as conscious-stricken — probably 
far more conscious-stricken a tone than if 
he had been a reckless scamp—and 
Sukie responded in awe that it was a les- 
son to her. 

Miles and Sukie were right. Their 
honest hard work and loving-kindness — 
such good things in themselves, might 
yet engross them with what was seen and 
temporal, while they degenerated always 
to lower levels of virtue until death, 
which comes to all, might surprise them 
and tear them from the material to the 
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spiritual world — unless they held com- 
munion with it through the Divine Spirit, 
and learned to prune and stretch the 
wings of their souls before they were 
called on to take their last flight ; since 
only by maintaining their connection with 
their head can Christians find that life 
and immortality are brought to light by 
the Gospel, that the sting is taken from 
death, and the victory fromthe grave. 

There was no outward change on Miles 
after Bill Mayne’s death, and yet his 
character was almost indefinitely con- 
firmed, raised, and deepened. People 
who had been accustomed to laugh at the 
single-hearted, rather girlish lad, began 
to respect him in spite of themselves. 

Miles and Sukie, enlightened by their 
generous tenderness, treated Kitty with 
the distinction which Shakespeare makes 
Princess Constance claim, as the due of 
her superiority in sorrow. Kitty, not 
Sukie, had Miles’s arm to church ; and 
Kitty, let her protest as she might, must 
have the softest seat, the daintiest mor- 
sel. And she was touched and comfort- 
ed with a human comfort, even as she 
was upheld by the higher consideration 
of that grand promotion of which Bill 
had spoken to her, and which seemed 
almost to bid her be a proud mother; 
for how unutterably small a matter it 
would have been to have hada son the 
most vigorous*and prosperous man ina 
Cranthorpe, compared with having a son, 
if faith could but see him always, ever- 
lastingly safe and blest in the paradise of 
God! 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
SOME LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB; 


WitH REMINISCENCES OF HIMSELF 
AWAKENED THEREBY. 


BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 


THE other day, in looking over some 
long-hoarded papers, I came across the 
following letters, which struck me as be- 
ing too intrinsically delightful to be any 
more withheld from general enjoyment. 
The time when they were written — while 
they had all the warm life of affectionate 
intercourse that refers to current personal 
events, inspiring the wish to treasure them 
in privacy — has faded into the shadow of 
the past. Some of the persons ad- 


dressed or referred to have left this 


earth ; others have survived to look back 
upon their young former selves with the 
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same kindliness of consideration with 
which Charles Lamb himself confessed 
to look back upon “ the child Elia — that 
‘other me,’ there in the background,” 
and cherishing its remembrance. Even 
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Lamb in these letters are here preserved 
verbatim. 

The second letter is addressed “C. C, 
Clarke, Esqre.,” and has for post-mark 
“Fe, 26, 1828” :— 


the girl, then known among her friends | 


by the second of her baptismal names, 


before and not long after she had ex-| 


changed her maiden name of Mary Vic- 
toria Novello for the married one with’ 
which she signs her present communi- 
cation, can feel willing to share with her 
more recent friends and readers the 
pleasure derived from dear and honoured 
Charles Lamb’s sometimes playful, some- 
times earnest allusions to her identity. 
The first letter is, according to his fre- 
quent wont, undated; and the post-mark 
is so much blurred as to be undecipher- 
able ; but it is addressed “ V. Novello, 
Esqre., for C. C. Clarke, Esqre.” : — 
“My dear Sir,— Your letter has lain 
in a drawer of my desk, upbraiding me 
every time I 6pen the said drawer, but it is 


almost impossible to answer such a let-. 


ter in such a place, and I am out of the 
habit of replying to epistles otherwhere 
than at office. You express yourself 
‘concerning H. like a true friend, and 
have made me feel that I have somehow 
neglected him, but without knowing very 
well how to rectify it. 
from him —by Hackney —that he is al- 


most out of the pale of visitation at, 
I come but seldom to! 


Hampstead. And 
‘Covt Gardn this summer time —and 
when I do, am sure to pay for the late 
hours and pleasant Novello suppers 
which I incur. I also am an invalid. 
But I will hit upon some way, that you 
shal! not have cause for your ‘reproof in 
future. 
unkindly. When I shall be brought low 
by any sickness or untoward circum- 
‘stance, write just such a letter to some 
‘tardy friend of mine — or come up your- 


self with your friendly Henshaw face —| 


and that will be better. I shall not for- 
get in haste our casual day at Margate. | 


May we have many such there or else- | 


where! God bless you for your kind-, 
ness to H. .. Which I will remember. But 
‘do not show N. this, for the flouting infi- | 
-del doth mock when Christians cry God 
bless us. Yours and /7s, Zoo, and all our | 
‘little circle’s most affecte C. LAMB. 

“* Mary’s love included.” 


“H.” in the above letter refers to’ 
‘Leigh Hunt ; 
‘viated forms of words used by Charles 


I live so remote , 


But do not think I take the hint. 


but the initials and abbre- 


} Enfield, 25 Feb. 

“My dear Clarke,— You have been 
accumulating on me such a_ heap of 
pleasant obligations that I feel uneasy in 
writing as toa Benefactor. Your small- 
er contributions, the little weekly rills, are 
refreshments in the Desart, but your large 
books were feasts. I hope Mrs. Hazlitt, 
to whom I encharged it, has taken Hunt’s 
Lord B. to the Novellos. His picture of 
Literary Lordship is as pleasant as a dis- 
agreeable subject can be made, his own 
poor man’s Education at dear Christ’s is 
as good and hearty as the subject. Haz- 
| litt’s speculative episodes are capital; I 
| skip the Battles. But how did I deserve 
to have the book? The Companion has 
too much of Madame Pasta. Theatri- 
cals have ceased to be popular attrac- 
tions. His walk home after the Play is 
as good as the best of the old Indicators. 
The watchmen are emboxed ina niche 
of fame, save the skaiting one that must 
be still fugitive. I wish I could send a 
scrap for good will. But I have been 
most seriously unwell and nervous a long 
long time. I have scarce mustered cour- 
age to begin this short note, but con- 
science duns me. 

“T had a pleasant letter from your 
sister, greatly over acknowledging my 
poor sonnet. I think I should have re- 
plied to it, but tell her I think so. Alas 
for sonnetting, tis as the nerves are; 
all the summer I was dawdling among 
green lanes, and verses came as thick as 
fancies. I am sunk winterly below prose 
and zero. 
| “But I trust the vital principle is only 
as under snow. That I shall yet laugh 
again. 

Me] suppose the great change of place 
affects me, but I could not have lived in 
Town, I could not bear company. 

“T see Novello flourishes in the Del 
| Capo line, and dedications are not forgot- 
ten. Iread the A¢#/as. When! pitched 
on the Dedn I looked for the Broom of 
‘Cowden knows’ to be harmonized, but 

*twas summat of Rossini’s. 

“T want to hear about Hone, does he 
'stand above water, how is his son? I 
| have delay’d writing to him, till it seems 

impossible. Break the ice for me. 
| “The wet ground here is intolerable, 
the sky above clear and delusive, but 
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under foot quagmires from night showers, 
and I am coldfooted and moisture-abhor- 
ring as a cat; nevertheless I yesterday 
tramped to Waltham Cross ; perhaps the 
poor bit of exertion necessary to scribble 
this was owing to that unusual bracing. 

“If I get out, I shall get stout, and 
then something will out — I mean for the 
Companion — you see I rhyme insensibly. 

“ Traditions are rife here of one Clarke 
a schoolmaster, and a runaway pickle 
named Holmes, but much obscurity hangs 
over it. Is it possible they can be any 
relations ? 

“°Tis worth the research, when you 
can find a sunny day, with ground firm, 
&c. Master Sexton is intelligent, and 
for half-a-crown he'll pick you up a 
Father. 

“In truth we shall be most glad to see 
any of the Novellian circle, middle of the 
week such as can come, or Sunday, as 
can’t. But Spring will burgeon out 
quickly, and then, we’ll talk more. 

“ You'd like to see the improvements 
on the Chase, the new Cross in the mar- 
ket place, the Chandler’s shop from 
whence the rods were fetch’d. They are 
raised a farthing since the spread of Edu- 
cation. But perhaps you don’t care to 
be reminded of the Holofernes’ days, and 
nothing remains of the old laudable pro- 
fession, but the clear firm impossible-to- 
be-mistaken schoolmaster text hand with 
which is subscribed the ever welcome 
name of Chas. Cowden C. Let me crowd 
in both our loves to all. C.L. [Added 
on the fold-down of the letter: ] Let me 
never be forgotten to include in my re- 
membces my good friend and whilom 
correspondent Master Stephen. 

“ How, especially, is Victoria? 

“1 try to remember all I used to meet 
at Shacklewell. The little household, 
cake-producing, wine-bringing out, Em- 
ma—the old servant, that didn’t stay, 
and ought to have staid, and was always 
very dirty and friendly, and Miss H., the 
counter-tenor with a fine voice, whose 
sister married Thurtell. They all live in 
my mind’s eye, and Mr. N.’s and Holmes’s 
walks with us half back after supper. 
Troja fuit !” 


His hearty yet modestly rendered 
thanks for lent and given books; his 
ever-affectionate mention of Christ’s Hos- 
pital; his enjoyment of Hazlitt’s “ Life 
of Napoleon,” minus “the battles ;” his 
cordial commendation of Leigh Hunt’s 
periodical, Ze Companion (with the witty 
play on the word “ fugitive”), and his 
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wish that he could send the work a con- 
tribution from his own pen; his touching 
reference to the susceptibility of his ner- 
vous system ; the sportive misuse of mu- 
sical terms when alluding to his musi- 
cian-friend Vincent Novello, immortal- 
ized in Elia’s celebrated “ Chapter on 
Ears ;” his excellent pun in the word 
“insensibly ;” his humorous mode of 
touching upon the professional avocation- 
of his clerkly correspondent’s father and 
self—the latter having been usher in 
the school kept some years previously at 
Enfield by the former — while conveying 
a genuine compliment to the handwriting 
which at eighty-five is still the “clear 
firm impossible-to-be-mistaken school- 
master text hand” that it was at forty- 
one, when Lamb wrote these words ; the 
genial mention of the hospitable children ; 
the whimsically wrong-circumstanced re- 
collection of the “counter-tenor” lady ; 
the allusion to the night walks “half 
back” home; and the classically quoted 
words of regret—are all wonderfully 
characteristic of beautiful-minded Charles 
Lamb. In connection with the juvenile 
hospitality may be recorded an incident 
that illustrates his words. When Wil- 
liam Etty returned as a young artist- 
student from Rome, and called at the 
Novellos’ house, it chanced that the 
parents were from home; but the chil- 
dren, who were busily employed in fabri- 
cating a treat of home-made hard-bake 
(or toffy), made the visitor welcome by 
offering him a piece of their just finished 
sweetmeat, as an appropriate refection 
after his long walk ; and he declared that 
it was the most veritable piece of spon- 
taneous hospitality he had ever met with, 
since the children gave him what they 
thought most delicious and best worthy 
of acceptance. Charles Lamb so heartily 
shared this opinion of the subsequently 
renowned painter that he brought a 
choice condiment in the shape of a jar of 
preserved ginger for the little Novellos’ 
delectation; and when some officious 
elder suggested that it was lost upon chil- 
dren, therefore had better be reserved 
for the grown-up people, Lamb would not 
hear of the transfer, but insisted that 
children were excellent judges of good 
things, and that they must and should 
have the cate in question. He was right ; 
for long did the remembrance remain in 
the family of that delicious, rarity, and of 
the mode in which “ Mr. Lamb” stalked 
up and down the passage with a mysteri- 
ous harbingering look and stride, mutter- 
ing something that sounded like conjura- 
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tion, holding the precious jar under his 
arm, and feigning to have found it stowed 
away in a dark chimney somewhere near. 

Another characteristic point is re- 
called by a concluding sentence of this 
letter. On one occasion — when Charles 
Lamb and his admirable sister Mary 
Lamb had been accompanied “half back 
after supper” by Mr. and Mrs. Novello, 
Edward Holmes, and Charles Cowden 
Clarke, between Shacklewell Green and 
Colebrooke Cottage, beside the New 
River at Islington, where the Lambs then 
lived, the whole party interchanging 
lively brightest talk as they passed along 
the road that they had all to themselves 
at that late hour—he, as usual, was the 
noblest of the talkers. Arrived at the 


usual parting-place, Lamb and his sister | 


walked on a few steps; then, suddenly 
turning, he shouted out after his late 
companions in a tone that startled the 
midnight silence: ‘ You're 
people!” sending them on their way 
home in happy laughter at his friendly 
oddity. 

The third is addressed to 
Clarke, Esqre.,” without date; but it 
must have been written in 1828 : — 


“ Dear Clarke, — We did expect to see 


you with Victoria and the Novellos be- 
fore this, and do not quite understand 


why we have not. Mrs. N. and V. [Vin- 
cent] promised us after the York expedi- 
tion; a day being named before, which 
fail’d. ’Tis not too late. The autumn 


leaves drop gold, and Enfield is beauti- | 


fuller—to a common eye —than when 
you lurked at the Greyhound. Benedicts 
are close, but how I so totally missed you 
at that time, going for my morning cup 
of ale duly, is a mystery. ’Twas stealing 
a match before one’s face in earnest. 
But certainly we had not a dream of your 
appropinquity. I instantly prepared an 


Epithalamium, in the form of a Sonata— | 


which I was sending to Novello to com- 
pose —but Mary forbid it me, as too 
light for the occasion —as if the subject 
required anything heavy —so in a tiff 
with her, I sent no congratulation at all. 
Tho’ I promise you the wedding was very 
pleasant news to me indeed. Let your 
reply name a day this next week, when 
you will come as many as a coach will 
hold ; such a day as we had at Dulwich. 
My very kindest love and Mary’s to Vic- 
toria and the Novellos. The enclosed is 


from a friend nameless, but highish in, 


office, and a man whose accuracy of state- 
meant may be relied on with implicit con- 


very nice} 


ee Gai 
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fidence. He wants the exfosé to appear 
,in a newspaper as the ‘greatest piece of 
‘legal and Parliamentary villainy he ever 
|remembd,’ and he has had experience in 
both; and thinks it would answer after- 
‘wards in a cheap pamphlet printed at 
‘Lambeth in 8° sheet, as 16,000 families 
_in that parish are interested. I know not 
| Whether the present E:vaminer keeps up ° 
‘the character of exposing abuses, for I 
|scarce see a paper now. If so, you may 
ascertain Mr. Hunt of the strictest truth 
of the statement, at the peril of my head. 
But if this won’t do, transmit it me back, 
I beg, per coach, or better, bring it with 
| you. “ Yours unaltered, 

“ C, Lamb.” 


This letter quaintly rebukes, yet, at the 
same time, most affectionately congratu- 
lates, the friend addressed for silently 
making honeymoon quarters of the spot 
(where Charles Lamb then resided. But 
lovely Enfield —a very beau-ideal of an 
English village —was the birthpiace of 
/Charles Cowden Clarke; and the Grey- 
'hound was a simple hostelry kept by an 
old man and his daughter, where there 
was a pretty white-curtained, quiet room, 
| with a window made green by bowering 
‘vine leaves; combining much that was 
tempting as an unpretended retirement 
for a town-dweller to take his young new- 
‘made wife to. The invitation to * name 
a day this next week” was cordially re- 
sponded to by a speedy visit; and very 
likely it was on that occasion Charles 
/Lamb told the wedded pair of another 
bridal couple who, he said, when they 
arrived at the first stage of their marriage 
tour, found each other’s company so 
tedious that they called the landlord up- 
stairs to enliven them by his conversa- 
tion. The “ Epithalamium,” here called 
a * Sonata,” is the * Serenata” contained 
in the next letter, addressed to “ Vin- 
,cent Novello, Esqre.” : — 


| “My dear Novello,—I am afraid I 
shall appear rather tardy in offering my 
congratulations, however sincere, upon 
your daughter’s marriage.* The truth is, 
I had put together a little Serenata upon 
the occasion, but was prevented from 
sending it by my sister, to whose judg- 
ment I am apt to defer too much in these 
kind of things ; so that, now I have her 
consent, the offering, I am afraid, will 
have lost the grace of seasonableness. 
Such as it is, I send it. She thinks it a 
little too old-fashioned in the manner, too 


* Which marriage took place sth July, 1$28, 
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much like what they wrote.a century 
back. But I cannot write in the modern 
style, if I try ever so hard. I have at- 
tended to the proper divisions for the 
music, and you will have little difficulty 
in composing it. If I may advise, make 
Pepusch your model, or Blow. It will be 
necessary to have a good second voice, 
as the stress of the melody lies there : — 


SERENATA, FOR TWO VOICES, 


On the marriage of Charles Cowden Clarke, 
Esgqre., to Victoria, eldest daughter of Vin- 
cent Novello, Esgre. 


DUETTO. 
Wake th’ harmonious voice and string, 
Love and Hymen’s triumph sing, 
Sounds with secret charms combining, 
In melodious union joining, 
Best the wondrous joys can tell, 
That in hearts united dwell. 


RECITATIVE, 
First Voice. 

To young Victoria’s happy fame 
Well may the Arts a trophy raise, 
Music grows sweeter in her praise, 

And, own’d by her, with rapture speaks her 

name. 

To touch the brave Cowdenio’s heart, 
The Graces all in her conspire ; 

Love arms her with his surest dart, 
Apollo with his lyre. 

AIR. 

The list’ning Muses all around her 
Think ’tis Phoebus’ strain they hear ; 
And Cupid, drawing near to wound her, 
Drops his bow, and stands to hear. 


RECITATIVE. 
Second Voice. 
While crowds of rivals with despair 
Silent admire, or vainly court the Fair, 
Behold the happy conquest of her eyes, 
A Hero is the glorious prize ! 
In courts, in camps, thro’ distant realms re- 
nown’d, 
Cowdenio comes !— Victoria, see, 
He comes with British honour crown’d, 
Love leads his eager steps to thee. 


AIR. 


In tender sighs he silence breaks, 
The Fair his flame approves, 

Consenting blushes warm her cheeks, 
She smiles, she yields, she loves. 


RECITATIVE, 
First Voice. 
Now Hymen at the altar stands, 
And while he joins their faithful hands, 
Behold! by ardent vows brought down, 
Immortal Concord, heavenly bright, 
Array’d in robes of purest light, 
Descends, th’ auspicious rites to crown. 
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Her golden harp the goddess brings ; 
Its magic sound 
Commands a sudden silence all around, 
And strains prophetic thus attune the strings, 


DUETTO. 
First Voice. 
The Swain his Nymph possessing, 
Second Voice. 
The Nymph her Swain caressing, 
First and Second, 


Shall still improve the blessing, 
Forever kind and true. 

Both. 
While rolling years are flying 
Love, Hymen’s lamp supplying, 
With fuel never dying, 
Shall still the flame renew. 


“To so great a master as yourself I 
have no need to suggest that the peculiar 
tone of the composition demands spright- 
liness, occasionally checked by tender- 
ness, as in the second air, — 


She smiles, — she yields, — she loves, 


“ Again, you need not be told that each 
fifth line of the two first recitatives re- 
quires a crescendo. 

“And your exquisite taste will prevent 
your falling into the error of Purcell, who 
at a passage similar to ¢hat in my first 
air, 


Drops his bow, and stands to hear, 
directed the violin thus : — 
Here the first violin must drop his dow. 


“But, beside the absurdity of disarm- 
ing his principal performer of so neces- 
sary an adjunct to his instrument, in such 
an emphatic part of the composition too, 
which must have had a droll effect at 
the time, all such minutiz of adaptation 
are at this time of day very properly ex- 
ploded, and Jackson of Keser very fairly 
ranks them under the head of puns. 

“Should you succeed in the setting of 
it, we propose having it performed (we 
have one very tolerable second voice 
here, and Mr. Holmes, I dare say, would 
supply the minor parts) at the Greyhound. 
But it must be a secret to the young 
couple till we can get the band in readi- 
ness. 

“ Believe me, dear Novello, 

“ Yours truly, 
“C. LAMB. 


“Enfield, 6 Nov., ’29.” 
Peculiarly Z/iaxz is the humour through- 


out this last letter. The advice to “make 
Pepusch your model, or Blow;” the 
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affected “divisions” of “ Duetto,” “ Re- 
citative,” “ Air,” “ First Voice,” “ Second 
Voice,” “First and Second,” “ Both,” 
&e. ; the antiquated stiffness of the lines 
themselves, the burlesque “Love and 
Hymen’s triumph sing;” the grotesque 
stiltedness of “the brave Cowdenio’s 
heart,” and “a Hero is the glorious 
prize ;” the ludicrous absurdity of hail- 
ing a peaceful man of letters (who, by the 
way, adopted as his crest and motto an 
oak-branch with Algernon Sydney’s 
words, “ Placidam sub libertate guietem”’) 
by “In courts, in camps, thro’ distant 
realms renowd’d Cowdenio comes !”; the 
adulatory pomp of styling a young g "girl, 
nowise distinguished” for anything “but 
homeliest simplicity, as “the Fair, Fé the 
Nymph,” in whom “the Graces all con- 
spire ;” the droll illustrative instructions, 
suggesting “sprightliness, occasionally 
checked by tenderness,” in setting lines 
purposedly dull and heavy with old-fash- 
ioned mythological trappings; the grave 
assumption of technicality in the intro- 
duction of the word “crescendo;” the 
pretended citation of “Purcell” and 
“Jackson of Exeter;” the comic prohi- 
bition as to the too literal “ minutiz of 
adaptation” in such passages as “ Drops 
his bow, and stands to hear;” the pleas- 
ant play on the word in “the minor 
parts;” the mock earnestness as to 
keeping the proposed performance “a 
secret to the young couple;” are all in 
the very spirit of fun that swayed Elia 
when a sportive vein ran through his 
Essays. 

The next letter is to Charles Cowden 
Clarke; though it has neither address, 
signature, date, nor postmark : — 


“My dear three C’s,— The way from 
Southgate to Colney Hatch thro’ the 
unfrequentedest Blackberry paths that 
ever concealed their coy bunches from a 
truant Citizen, we have accidentally fallen 
upon—the giant Tree by Cheshunt we 
have missed, but keep your chart to go 
by, unless you will be our conduct —at 
present I am disabled from further flights 
than just to skirt round Clay Hill, with a 
peep at the fine back woods, by strained 
tendons, got by skipping a skipping rope 
at 53 —hei mihi non sum qualis — but do 
you know, now you come to talk of walks, 
a ramble of four hours or so— there and 
back —to the willow and lavender plan- 
tations at the south corner of Northaw 
Church by a well dedicated to Saint 
Claridge, with the clumps of finest moss 
rising hillock fashion, which I counted 
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to the number of two hundred and sixty, 
and are called ‘Claridge’s covers’ — 
the tradition being that that saint en- 
tertained so many angels or hermits there, 
upon occasion of blessing the waters? 
The legends have set down the fruits 
spread upon that occasion, and in the 
Black Book of St. Albans some are named 
which are not supposed to have been 
introduced into this island till a century 
later. But waiving the miracle, a sweeter 
spot is not in ten counties round ; you 
are knee deep in clover, that is to say, if 
you are not above a middling man’s 
height —from this paradise, making a 
day of it, you go to see the ruins of an 
old convent at March Hall, where some 
of the painted glass is yet whole and 
fresh. 

“If you do not know this, you do not 
know the capabilities of this country, you 
may be said to be a stranger to Enfield. 
I found it out one morning in October, 
and so delighted was I that I did not get 
home before dark, well a-paid. 

“T shall long to show you the clump 
meadows, as they are called; we might 
do that, without reaching March Hall— 
when the days are longer, we might take 
both, and come home by Forest Cross, so 
skirt over Pennington and the cheerful 
little village of Churchley to Forty Hill. 

“But these are dreams till summer; 
meanwhile we should be most glad to see 
you for a lesser excursion — say, Sunday 
next, you and azother, or if more, best 
on a week-day with a notice, but o’ Sun- 
days, as far as a leg of mutton goes, most 
welcome. We can squeeze out a bed. 
Edmonton coaches run every hour, and 
my pen has run out its quarter. Heartily 
farewell.” 


Charles Lamb’s enjoyment of a long 
ramble, and his (usually) excellent powers 


of walking are here denoted. He was so 
proud of “his pedestrian feats and inde- 
fatigability, that he once told the Cow- 
den Clarkes a story of a dog possessed 
by a pertinacious determination to follow 
him day by day when he went forth to 
wander in the Enfield lanes and fields ; 
until, unendurably teased by the perti- 
nacity of this obtrusive animal, he deter- 
mined to get rid of him by fairly tiring 
him out! So he took him a circuit of 
many miles, including several of the 
loveliest spots round Enfield, coming at 
last to a by-road with an interminable 
vista of up-hill distance, where the dog 
turned tail, gave the matter up, and laid 
down beneath a hedge, panting, exhaust- 
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ed, thoroughly worn out and dead beat ;; brain —I go about with a switch turn’d 
while his defeater walked freshly home,!up at the end for a crook ; and Lambs 
smiling and triumphant. being too old, the butcher tells me, my 

Knowing Lamb’s fashion of twisting! cat follows mein agreenribband. Becky 
facts to his own humorous view of them,;and her cousin are getting pastoral 
those who heard the story well under-| dresses, and then we shall all four go 
stood that it might easily have been | about Arcadizing. O cruel Shepherd- 
wryed to represent the narrator’s real|ess! Inconstant yet fair, and more in- 
potency in walking, while serving to) constant for being fair! Her gold ring- 
cover his equally real liking for animals | lets fell in disorder superior to order ! 
under the semblance of vanquishing a “Come and join us. 
dog in a contested foot race. Far more} “I am called the Black Shepherd — 
probable that he encouraged its volun-| you shall be Cowden with the Tuft. 
teered companionship, amusing his imag-| “ Prosaically, we shall be glad to have 
ination the while by picturing the ers | sy both,— or any two of you —drop in 
impossibility of any human creature at- | by surprise some Saturday night. 
tempting to tire out a dog —of all ani- “ This must go off. 
mals! Asaninstanceof Charles Lamb’s ‘“* Loves to Vittoria. 
sympathy with dumb beasts, his two “Ct 
friends here named once saw him get up 
from table, while they were dining with| The book he refers to as “ Astrea” 
him and his sister at Enfield, open the | was one of those tall folio romances of 
street-door, and give admittance to a| the Sir Philip Sydney or Mdme. de Scu- 
stray donkey into the front strip of gar-| déry order, inspiring him with the amus- 
den, where there was a grass-plot, which | ing rhapsody that follows its mention ; 
he said seemed to possess more attrac-| the ingeniously equivocal “ Lamds being 
tion for the creature than the short turf|too old;” the familiar mingling of 
of the common on Chase-side, opposite | “ Becky” (their maid) “and her cousin ” 
to the house where the Lambs then| with himself and sister in “pastoral 
dwelt. This mixture of the humorous in| dresses,” to “ go about Arcadizing”; the 
manner and the sympathetic in feeling | abrupt bursting forth into the Philip- 
always more or less tinged the sayings | Sidneyan style of antithetical rapturizing 
and the doings of beloved Charles Lamb ;| and euphuism; the invented Arcadian 
there was a constant blending of the/| titles of “the Black Shepherd” and 
overtly whimsical expression or act with | “Cowden with the Tuft” —are all in the 
betrayed inner kindliness and even pathos | tone of mad-cap spirits which were occa- 
of sentiment. Beneath this sudden open-| sionally Lamb’s. The latter name (‘* Cow- 
ing of his gate to a stray donkey that it|den with the Tuft”) slyly implies the 
might feast on his garden grass while he| smooth baldness with scant curly hair 
himself ate his dinner, possibly lurked | distinguishing the head of the friend ad- 
some stung sense of wanderers unable to} Cressed, and which seemed to strike 
get a meal they hungered for, when others | Charles Lamb so forcibly that one evening, 
revelled in plenty—a_ kind of pained) after gazing at it for some time, he sud- 
fancy finding vent in playful deed or|denly broke forth with the exclamation, 
speech, that frequently might be traced |‘ ’Gad, Clarke! what whiskers you have 
by those who enjoyed his society. behind your head !” 

The next letter is addressed “C. C.} He was fond of trying the dispositions 
Clarke, Esqre.,” with the postmark (much | of those with whom he associated by an 
defaced) ** Edmonton, Fe. 2, 1829” :— |odd speech such as this; and if they 
stood the test pleasantly and took it in 

“Dear Cowden,— Your books are as} good part he liked them the better ever 
the gushing of streams ina desert. By/after. One time that the Novellos and 
the way, you have sent no autobiogra-| Cowden Clarkes went down to see the 
phies. Your letters seem to imply you| Lambs at Enfield, and he was standing 
had. Nor do I want any. Cowden, they! by his book-shelves talking with them in 
are of the books which I give away.| his usual delightful cordial way, showing 
What damn’d Unitarian skewer-soul’d| them some precious volume lately added 
things the general biographies turn out.| to his store, a neighbour chancing to 
Rank and Talent you shall have when} come in to remind Charles Lamb of an 
Mrs. May has done with’em. Mary likes| appointed ramble, he excused himself 
Mrs. Bedinfield much. For me I read|by saying:—‘“You see I have some 
nothing but Astrea—it has turn’d my’ troublesome people just come down from 
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town, and I must stay and entertain 
them ; so we’ll take our walk together to- 
morrow.” Another time, when the Cow- 
den Clarkes were staying a few days at 
Enfield with Charles Lamb and his sis- 
ter, they, having accepted an invitation to 
spend the evening and have a game of 
whist at a lady-schoolmistress’s house 
there, took their guests with them. 
Charles Lamb, giving his arm to “ Victo- 
ria,” left her husband to escort Mary 
Lamb who walked rather more slowly 
than her brother. On arriving first at the 
house of the somewhat prim and formal 
hostess, Charles Lamb, bringing his 
young visitor into the room, introduced 
her by saying: —“ Mrs. , I’ve brought 
you the wife of the man who mortally 
hates your husband”; and when the 
lady replied by a polite inquiry after 
“ Miss Lamb,” hoping she was quite well, 
Charles Lamb said : —“ She has a terrible 
fit o’ toothache, and was obliged to stay 
at home this evening; so Mr. Cowden 
Clarke remained there to keep her com- 
pany.” Then, the lingerers entering, he 
went on to say,— “ Mrs. Cowden Clarke 
has been telling me, as we came along, 
that she hopes youhave sprats for sup- 
per this evening.” The bewildered 
glance of the lady of the house at Mary 
Lamb and her walking-companion, her 
politely stifled dismay at the mention of 
so vulgar a dish, contrasted with Victo- 
ria’s smile of enjoyment at his whimsical 
words, were precisely the kind of things 
that Charles Lamb liked and chuckled 
over. On another occasion he was 
charmed by the equanimity and even 
gratification with which the same guests 
and Miss Fanny Kelly (the skilled actress 
whose combined artistic and feminine 
attractions inspired him with the beauti- 
ful sonnet beginning 


You are not, Kelly, of the common strain, 


and whose performance of “The Blind 
Boy ” caused him to address her in that 
other sonnet beginning 


Rare artist ! who with half thy tools or none 
Canst execute with ease thy curious art, 
And press thy powerful’st meanings on the 

heart 

Unaided by the eye, expression’s throne !) 


found themselves one sunny day, after a 
long walk through the green Enfield 
meadows, seated with Charles Lamb and 
his sister on a rustic bench in the shade, 
outside a small roadside inn, quaffing 
draughts of his favourite porter with him 
from the unsophisticated pewter, su- 
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premely indifferent to the strangeness of 
the situation; nay, heartily enjoying it 
with him. The umbrageous elm, the 
water-trough, the dip in the road where 
there was a ford and foot-bridge, the 
rough wooden table at which the little 
party were seated, the pleasant voices of 
Charles and Mary Lamb and Fanny Kel- 
ly, —all are vividly present to the imag- 
ination of her who now writes these few 
memorial lines, inadequately describing 
the ineffaceable impression of that hap- 
py time, when Lamb so cordially delight- 
ed in the responsive ease and enjoyment 
of his surrounders. 

The last letter is addressed “ V. No- 
vello, Esqre.,” with post-mark “No. 8. 
1830”: — 


Tears are for lighter griefs. Man weeps the 
doom 

That seals a single victim to the tomb. 

But when Death riots, when with whelming 
sway 

Destruction sweeps a family away ; 

When Infancy and Youth, a huddled mass, 

All in an instant to oblivion pass, 

And parents’ hopes are crush’d: what lamenta- 
tion 

Can reach the depth of such a desolation ? 

Look upward, Feeble Ones! look up, and 


trust 
That He, who lays this mortal frame in dust, 
Still hath the immortal Spirit in His keeping. 
In Jesus’ sight they are not dead, but sleeping, 


“ Dear N., will these lines do? I de- 
spair of better. Poor Mary is in a de- 
plorable state here at Enfield. 

“ Love to all, 
“C, Lamb.” 


These tenderly pathetic elegiac lines 
were written at the request of Vincent 
Novello in memory of four sons and two 
daughters of John and Ann Rigg, of York. 
All six — respectively aged 19, 15, 17, 16, 
7, and 6—were drowned at once by 
their boat being run down on the river 
Ouse, near York, August 19, 1830. The 
unhappy surviving parents had begged 
to have lines for an epitaph from the best 
poetical hand; but owing to some local 
authority’s interference, anotner than 
Charles Lamb’s verse was ultimately 
placed on the monument raised to the 
lost children. 

The rather, therefore, dear Sylvanus 
Urban, is it transcribed from the original 
manuscript and enshrined in your pages 
for the behoof of yourself and your 
readers by 

MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 


Villa Novello, Genoa. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
SHAM-JEWELLERY. 


THE passion for jewellery has been a 
habit of mankind from the days of Sol- 
omon to those of the Shah. It was il- 
lustrated by the idolaters of Somnath ; it 
blazed at the feet of the Esterhazies; it 
has culminated in the tiara and belt 
of Nasr-Shah-Eddin. This potentate 
made himself the cynosure of Europe by 
means of the diamonds flaming upon his 
aigrette, his breast, and the hilt and 
sheath of his scimitar; and so the sub- 
ject of gems has been wonderfully upon 
the carpet lately. But with fashion 
comes ambition. People will wear glit- 
tering ornaments somehow, and prefer 
the false to none at all. In romance, 
these lustrous deceptions have played a 
high part, as in the story by Dumas, of 
the Zhree Musqueteers, where a brilliant 
bit of dissimulation saves Anne of Aus- 
tria from disgrace. Everybody, too, has 
read tales of extravagant ladies pledging 
their genuine jewels and wearing shams 
for the deception of society. And the 
art has reached such perfection, that, 
apart from certain tests, which, of course, 
are impossible to apply, they really do 
deceive. In flash and splendour, the im- 
itated are often scarcely inferior to the 
originals, whence, by the chemist’s magic 
they are copied. In dealing with this 
consummate kind of forgery, one prelim- 
inary remark has to be made. Jewels 
viewed in a natural, and jewels viewed in 
an artificial light, are, like certain sorts of 
beauty, not to be compared. There isa 
fluid radiance in them which wants re- 
fraction ; the former take it from the sun, 
the latter from the chandelier. In the 
case of the peerless stone, however, the 
diamond, the object of the splendid illu- 
sion is to produce a perfectly colourless 
substance, thoroughly lucid, and capable 
of reflecting all lights. To this pebble — 
for it is nothing more — have been attrib- 
uted many virtues; but it can be fabri- 
cated by science with a very near ap- 
proach to reality. First, it is necessary 
to dissolve charcoal. Then follow pro- 
cesses requiring crystallization —a min- 
gling of pure water, a little carbonate of 
sulphur, and certain proportions of lique- 
fied phosphorus. Still, all this may not 
yield a thoroughly deceptive diamond. 
Another composition is made from silver- 
sand, very pure potash, minium, calcined 
borax, and a form of arsenic, varied oc- 
casionally by a mixture of strass —a mix- 
ture for which an equivalent is Jasze, and 
which represents transparent pebbles 
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jews to powder, white-lead, and other 

similar materials. Sometimes rock-crys- 
tal is used, with borax acid from Italy, 
and nitrate of potash. Of these materials 
is composed the false diamond, which fig- 
ures so alluringly in the shop-windows of 
the Palais Royal. 

Let us turn to the sapphire, the next 
esteemed among precious stones, even 
above the emerald and the ruby. It 
is a product of the East, though found, 
of inferior quality, in Bohemia, Saxony, 
and France, among rocks of the second- 
ary period. There are white sapphires, 
occasionally mistaken for diamonds ; 
crimson or carmine, resplendent beyond 
description ; vermilion, and topaz-tinted. 
Indeed, we may assign rank to the em- 
erald as daughter of the sapphire. Do 
you covet them in order to beam with 
borrowed lustre at a ball? Take, as the 
cookery-books say, one ounce of paste, 
mix with two grains of precipitated oxide 
of cobalt, and there you have the col- 
oured and glowing necklet, which none 
except a jeweller can detect. Supposing, 
however, that you desire ear-rings of 
chrysoberyl, or chrysopal—or cymo- 








phane, as the French term it, which 
means “floating light”—the trifle is 
exceedingly pretty, with its surface of 


asparagus green and its heart of radiat- 
ing fire. Yetit is to be emulated bya 
combination of aluminium, silica, oxide 
of iron, and lime. 

Coming to the splendid gem, the ruby, 
whether of Brazil, Barbary, or Bohemia, 
with its cherry or purple red, varied by 
opalescent, or milky aspects, there are 
various methods of rivalling it — with lith- 
arge and calcined shells ; with paste, an- 
timony, glass, and purple of Cassius; 
with white-sand, washed in hydrochloric 
acid, minium, calcined potash, calcined 
borax, and oxide of silver, stirred ina 
crucible. We are furnishing our jewel- 
box rapidly, and at a very moderate ex- 
pense. But care must be taken lest, 
through an imprudent admixture, your 
fictitious ruby should suggest the idea of 
a garnet, which is_a poor and unrecogniz- 
able relation of the family. The topaz has 
never been very fashionable in England ; 
yet it isa charming gem in all its varie- 
ties — yellow, white, colourless — ‘ drops 
of water” the Dutch lapidaries call these 
— orange, shining to little disadvantage 
among diamonds, “red jonquil,” purple, 
red, blue, and violet. But it is unneces- 
sary to search the rocks of Brazil, Sax- 
ony, or Bohemia to gain credit,for wear- 
ing these bits of beautiful radiance. A 
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little white-lead, with some shells of a 
rich tint, pulverized and calcined, will 
yield a composition of exquisite fire and 
tint, capable of being cut like the genuine 
gem. So willa mixture of antimony, 
glass, and ordinary jeweller’s paste with 
purple of Cassius; but the best imita- 
tion of any is produced by a composition 
of white-sand, minium, burnt potash, 
burnt borax, and oxide of silver. This, 
with the necessary processes, is a some- 
what costly preparation. 

Far above the topaz, however, in point 
of splendour and value, ranks the em- 
erald — not that of Brazil, or India, or 
Carthagena, but the “noble” quality 
discovered in Peru, among the valleys of 
New Grenada, of a rich grass green, with 
a sort of velvet surface, unapproached 
by any other precious stone. There are, 
of course, several varieties—the sky- 
blue, the aquamarine, the corn-coloured, 
even the white; they are not often imi- 
tated. The true smaragdus has been 
converted almost into an object of wor- 
ship. It has been exalted as an amulet 
in cases of epilepsy and insanity ; its aid 
has been invoked for the detection of 
witches and hidden treasures; that of 
Mantu, indeed, was formerly termed the 
“goddess.” Still, our chemist will, with 


paste, oxide of copper, and nitre of pot- 


ash, create something wonderfully sim- 
ilar, or more elaborately, he may employ 
numerous different materials, including 
the invaluable silver-sand. The true hy- 
acinth of Ceylon, often confounded with 
the orange sapphire and the saffron 
topaz, and known also as the “ brown dia- 
mond,” can be counterfeited almost to 
perfection. So with the water sapphire, 
hyaline, the common amethyst, the 
“smoke diamond” of Alengon, the cats’ 
eye and the agate. Onyx and coral need 
scarcely be enumerated. There is a no- 
torious manufacture of onyx nearly all 
over Europe, from German pebbles 
treated with acids; and the false can 
scarcely be distinguished from the true, 
except by their weight and price. We 
should recommend very great caution in 
purchasing what purports to be onyx. In 
no kind of precious stones is more decep- 
tion practised. As regards coral, there 
are also false kinds as well as the reality. 
By the aid of the real or pink coral, many 
beautiful imitations are effected; some- 
times with the assistance of diamond- 
dust for application to mosaic, to furni- 
ture ornaments, and enamel. The opal 
is, in its way, peerless among precious 
stones, and the only one which, when 
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extracted from the earth, as in Hungary, 
is soft, hardening and diminishing in size 
through exposure to the air. It is rarely 
larger, with its milk-blue beauty, illumi- 
nated by sun-tints, than a nut, but has al- 
ways been marvellously esteemed. In 
fact, the flamboyant opal of Mexico, rep- 
resenting an admixture of silica, iron, 
and water, is a magnificent gem, and its 
family is mentioned in the Apocalypse as 
including “the most noble of stones.” 
In consequence of their being excessive- 
ly prized, and of a quickly fading nature, 
sham specimens are fabricated to an ex- 
traordinary extent. 

Thus, also, with pearls, although by 
many they are preferred when they have 
lost their original whiteness. The rage 
for these has no limit. False pearis were 
invented in Paris towards the close of 
Henry IV.’s reign, by an ingenious fellow 
named Jaquin. Thence the manufacture 
spread into Italy, where it was exten- 
sively practised, though the French spe- 
cimens retained their superiority. To be- 
gin with, were employed the scales of the 
blay, a small flat fish, with a green back 
and a white belly, common in numerous 
rivers of Europe. The scales are care- 
fully scraped off, and repeatedly washed 
in pure water until they glisten like 
silver. They are then again washed ina 
sieve, inclosed in a net, and whipped into 
a pulp, though still retaining those rec- 
tangular particles which, to some extent 
distinguishable to the eye, constitute a 
high merit in genuine pearls. The mass 
thus formed was at one time known as 
“essence of the East.” To it was added 
some gelatine from the same fish. Glass 
of the most delicate texture, and pow- 
dered white wax, with a dash of mother- 
of-pearl, completed the operation, and 
the necklace of the demoiselle was ready 
for wearing. It needs only a slight ad- 
ditional chemistry to convert these pearls 
into opals —a kind of jelly made from 
parchment is added. 

The rose-pearls of Turkey are formed 
by pounding fresh and young flowers in 
a mortar until they become a paste, 
spreading this on cloth, and laying to par- 
tially dry in the sun. When nearly dry, 
they are pounded again in rose-water, 
then dried again, and so on until the 
paste is exceedingly fine, when it is 
rounded into shape, polished with rose- 
water, for the sake of lustre and scent, 
and thus becomes the pretty imposture 
celebrated as the rose-pearl. They are 
of various colours — black, for the white 
throats of Circassia; red, for beauty of a 
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darker depth; blue, also for fairness ; 
and a splendid amber, fit for all complex- 
ions, though chiefly for the brunette. 
Mock-pearls, it should be remarked, by 
the way, have been made from fruit, per- 
fumed with storax and musk. The com- 
merce in these fictitious decorations is 
principally French and Austrian, though 
something is known about it in our own 
honourable country. There is Japanese 
cement, there is rice-paste, and there are 
Roman pearls, made up of silver-sand, 


fish-scales, spirits of wine, and white | 
The Venetian pearls are generally | 


vitreous, and little likely to deceive, yet |ing one fortune on their heads, another 


wax. 
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,not a Rosicrucian art to manufacture 


diamonds, emeralds, rubies, opals, and 
pearls from the common elements of the 
earth, and convert the contents of a lab- 
oratory into sparkles which shall flash as 
though they were beautiful secrets sur- 
rendered by the too miserly mines of 
Golconda, or the Sinbad valleys of Bra- 
zil? The very light of heaven, the sun- 
beams themselves, have been entrapped 
and imprisoned by these mimetic jew- 
ellers. As for the result, what myriads 
of people are pleased in the indulgence 
of a little innocent vanity, without wear- 


they are sold by thousands of boxes (round their necks, and a third upon their 


throughout Europe, Asia, and the New 
World. The art employed is simply that 
of producing white glass in tubes, tinted, 
however, by a process which the Italians 
still claim as a secret, though the exist- 
ence of any such mystery in our days 
may be doubted. These tubes, so to 
speak, are melted again, whirled into a 
globular shape, or sometimes manipulated 
ina softened condition into the spheri- 
cal form, which, however, is occasionally 
produced by simply stirring the frag- 
ments of glass round and round in a 
vessel filled with warm sand and hot 
wood-ashes. Nothing now remains be- 


yond collecting the pearls, blowing off 
the dust, stringing them on thick strings 
of silk, packing them in barrels, and 
exporting them far and wide throughout 
the world, only stopping short of the 


uninhabited islands. Enamel would 
come into our scope, with gilding, silver- 
ing, damascening, besides the alloy of 
coinage, but that the subject, however 
attractive, would attain to unmanageable 
proportions. These are among the most 
tender and delicate arts existing, and their 
culture has always accompanied the 
higher progress of civilization. Enam- 
elling is, in fact, the creation, rather than 
the imitation of a jewel, and calls upon 
the artist’s taste and skill scarcely less 
than did the production of Ascanio’s 
famous lily. The clouding and watering 
of metals, again, are artificial glosses 
upon nature, representing a subtle sci- 
ence; but it is in the fabrication of 
decorative insignia illustrating the various 
orders of chivalry in Europe, that the 
limits of ingenuity have been reached, 
with their mixture of false gems, their 
crucibles of colour, amaranthine enamels, 
bits of polished shell, and rays of bur- 
nished metal. 

Thus, therefore, there is still a sort of 
alchemy practised in this world, for is it 





arms! It is not the savage only who 
delights in baubles. Besides, do we not 
thus enjoy that which Marie Antoinette 
called the “luxury” of wearing diamonds, 
without her “torturing fear” of losing 
them ? 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
ODDS AND ENDS: 


FROM DR. ROBERT CHAMBERS’ SCRAP-BOOK. 


RIDING OFF. — “ Betty,” said a mistress 
one morning to her servant, “why did 
you stay out so late last night? You 
were to be in at nine, and were not at 
home till ten o’clock.” Betty denies the 
imputation. She does not say a word 
about being in at nine, but asserts ina 
tone of virtuous indignation that she was 
home at three minutes to ten, and enters 
into an explanation of having heard the 
clock strike when she was going up-stairs 
to bed. She could point out the precise 
step in the stair where she was when the 
hall-clock began to strike. Worn out 
with the specious defence, the mistress 
gives the thing up. On the alleged error 
of three minutes in the accusation, Betty 
has made out her case of being an ill-used 
woman. In high quarters, this ingenious 
but not very honest practice of raising a 
false argument is called “ riding off.” In 
the department of society to which Betty 
belongs, it is better known as the art of 
“bamboozling.” One day, at a court for 
the recovery of small-debts in Edinburgh, 
there occurred a droll instance of a ser- 
vant-girl trying to bamboozle Judge Mac- 
farlane. She had been out all night with- 
out leave, and when she appeared next 
morning she was instantly discharged. 
Forthwith she raises an action for recov- 
ery of wages and board-wages till the end 
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of her appointed term of service. Her 
master appears in defence, and briefly ex- 
plains the circumstances. “ What do you 
say to this statement?” asks Macfarlane. 
Knowing that denial was vain, the girl 
went off on a newargument. “Sir,” said 
she, addressing the bench, “that man 
there, my master, is owing my mother for 
a pound of butter, and » “We do 
not want to hear anything about your 
mother and her butter,” shouted the 
judge ; “is it true that you were out all 
night without leave; that is the ques- 
tion?” “ Weel, I’m coming to that, sir ; 
but I first wanted to speak to you about 
how ill my mother has been used about 
the butter.” “Go away,” was the re- 
sponse ; “ the case is dismissed !” Laugh- 
ter, as reporters would say, in which Mac- 
farlane joins. 

DEsTRUCTION OF Books.— Amongst 
the influences at work for the destruction 
of books, one is not generally thought of 
— that intense love of books, called bib- 
liomania. A regular collector obtaining 
a superior copy of a scarce book, will de- 
stroy the first and inferior copy in his li- 
brary that his new possession may have 
as little rivalry as possible. Collectors of 
works of art likewise destroy scarce ob- 
jects of wirtu,for the same reason. A 
poet would say, love tends to destroy its 
objects ; but is the passion of such men 
really love? Are these collectors not 
mere egotists, eager for the notoriety or 
glory of possessing unique or very rare 
articles ? 

NAMING A CHILD.— One evening, at 
the house of Dr. Arnott (1853), Mr. Row- 
land Hill gave some curious traits of the 
wretched ignorance of a population of 
nailers in some central district of Eng- 
land with which he was acquainted. A 
clergyman exerted himself to effect an 
improvement, and took particular care to 
get their children baptized. One day, 
having come to baptize a newly born in- 
fant, whom he understood to be a boy, he 
asked what name he should give the 
child. The father was quite at a loss, had 
no predilections on the subject. “ Shall 
it bea Scripture name?” Assent. “ Well, 
what Scripture name?” The man agreed, 
at the minister’s suggestion, that Ben- 
jamin would do. As he was retiring af- 
terwards, he heard a great shouting, and 
turning back, met the father, who ex- 
claimed: “ Sir, it wunna do —it maun be 
done again — the dairn’s a wench /” 

JOCULARITY OVERDONE.—(May 21, 
1853.) I have been much pleased with 
the following remarks in Ruskin’s Modern 
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Painters: “The chief bar, I suppose, 
to the action of imagination, and stop to 
all greatness in this present age of ours, 
is its mean and shallow love of jest; so 
that if there be in any good and lofty 
work a flaw, failing, or undipped vulnera- 
ble part, where sarcasm may stick or stay, 
it is caught at, and pointed at, and buzzed 
about, and fixed upon, and stung into, 
as a recent wound is by flies ; and noth- 
ing is ever taken seriously or as it was 
meant, but always, if it may be, turned 
the wrong way, and misunderstood ; and 
while this is so, there is not, nor cannot 
be, any hope of achievement of high 
things; men dare not open their hearts 
to us, if we are to broil them on a thorn- 
fire.” 

The above is most true. Banter reigns 
everywhere, even amongst the scientific 
men. I often deplore it, even while I to 
some extent join in it. It seems to me 
that the physical prosperity of our age 
and nation is the principal cause. An- 
other lies in the peculiar religious state 
of the world; no longer a sincere vital 
faith in the old, and yet nothing satisfac- 
tory in the new. There are earnest peo- 
plé too — earnest in piety, earnest in phil- 
anthropic schemes, earnest in politics; 
but the tendency is to behold them as set 
aside from the main current —respecta- 
ble eccentricities at the best. There is 
a sad want of real satisfaction in all this 
crackling of thorns under the pot, and I 
deem it far from unlikely that there was 
more happiness among the wretched mul- 
titude following their leaders in the Holy 
Land in the twelfth century, or in the 
poor host of Scottish enthusiasts who 
met on Dunse Law— nay, even in many 
men perishing in Dunnottar Castle, or 
standing under the gallows in the Grass- 
market —than there is among our pros- 
perous people of the present day, who 
have everything but a faith, and are fain 
to make matter of mirth out of every hon- 
est emotion that goes beyond the tone of 
polite society. [Since the above was noted 
twenty years ago, the practice of treating 
subjects jocularly has become considera- 
bly more common, till at length it amounts 
toa kind of pollution of literature, par- 
ticularly the literature of fiction. It can- 
not be doubted that for this, the fashion 
set by certain popular writers is party 
accountable. ] 

DISCOVERY. — The reward of the dis- 
coverer in natural science is, in all con- 
tingencies, great. To stand, as it were, 
between God and man — in the laborato- 
ry, the mine, the study — anywhere, and 
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feel that within the few by-past minutes 
there has stolen into his mind what has 
hitherto been known to God alone — to 
reflect further on the many born and un- 
-born who are to take this truth into their 
bosoms as part of their sense of that pri- 
mal mystery —is a privilege so high, and 
a pleasure so overwhelming, as to sink 
into utter insignificance not merely the 
toils of research, but all the emanations 
of jealousy and prejudice which so often 
attend the first coming of truths before 
the world. 

A BUILDER’s SPECULATION.— A few 
nights ago (1853), at a friend’s house in 
London, a gentleman amused the com- 
pany by giving an account of the anxiety 
of a builder engaged in large building 
speculations at Birkenhead, to obtain the 
services of a noted preacher in Liverpool 
as pastor inachurch there. His object, 
of course was to popularize the place, and 
get customers for his houses. He ac- 
cordingly went to this famed preacher, 
and offered him two thousand pounds a 
year to come over to Birkenhead. The 
offer being rejected, he told my inform- 
ant that if he could have secured such 
an attractive pulpit orator, “it would have 
been worth three shillings a foot to all 
the new streets!” 

CHINAISM.— We laugh at the reluc- 
tance of the Chinese to alter old arrange- 
ments and wonder at their obstinacy in 
not adopting customs which are known 
to be valuable in our own country. But 
there is a good deal of this Chinaism in 
England. It is remarkable how debates 
will take place regarding the propriety of 
adopting certain plans, or establishing 
certain institutions asit they were new 
and difficult matters; when they are all 
the time flourishing as part of the vener- 
able institutions of other countries, per- 
haps countries close at hand, or indeed 
part of the same imperial state. Thesys- 
tem of registering rights to heritable 
property, has, for instance, been keenly 
objected to as something very dreadful ; so 
has the proposal of establishing a public 
prosecutor for crime, been viewed as a 
dangerous innovation ; though both these 
practices have been in use and highly 
esteemed for hundreds of years in Scot- 
land. One would think that the inter- 
course between the north and south part 
of Great Britain was very small, whereas 
the reverse is the case. If they were 
completely shut up from the knowledge 
of each other there could not be less ben- 
efit from the example of each other’s in- 
Stitutions, The remark is illustrated very 
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effectively at what took place a few nights 
ago at the house of a friend in London 
(1853). The subject of discussion was 
Tenant Right on grounds which showed 
that they were hardly aware of the lease 
system of Scotland. On my explaining 
how it worked, several of the company 
spoke of it as a thing still hypothetical, 
and which remained to be tested by ex- 
periment, whereas it is a system which 
has worked well for generations. [A prop- 
er knowledge of the Scottish land tenure 
system, by which the rights of landlords 
and tenants are mutually and satisfacto- 
rily respected, might have obviated legis- 
lation on Tenant Right in Ireland.] 


From The Illustrated London News. 
CURIOUS WILLS. 


AMONG the 28,000 wills annually ad- 
mitted to probate there are every year 
some which may fairly be called “ curious 
wills,” curious from the peculiarity and 
conditions of the bequests or directions. 
Some of these bequests or directions are 
simply humorous, and some are the out- 
comings of the affections or antipathies 
of the testator. It has happened thata 
testator has set out in his will his opinion 
about some one else in so strong a man- 
ner that it amounts to a libel, but in these 
cases the Court has ordered the libellous 
matter to be expunged, so that it appears 
neither in the probate nor on record. 
Some wills are curious from their brevity, 
some from their prodigious length, some 
from being in rhyme ; some testators be- 
queath property which they have not, in 
order to enable them to enjoy, while liv- 
ing, the considerate attentions of the ex- 
pectant legatees. A Welsh gentleman, 
for the reason, as recited, that he might 
give way to the unfair importunities of 
his wife, secretly assigned, subject to his 
life interest, all his property by deed, and 
afterwards gracefully gave way to his 
wife’s solicitations and made a will in her 
favour, which, of course, at his death, 
turned out inoperative. There are tes- 
tators who think it necessary that pos- 
terity should not be in any doubt as to 
their religious belief, and accordingly oc- 
cupy a page or two of their wills with an 
elaborate statement on the subject ; some 
even think it necessary to set out their 
pedigrees at full length. Some wills are 
curious only from the method or arrange- 
ment of the paper or the document they 
are written on, and require an inspection 
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to appreciate their peculiarity. The 
many ingenious ways in which, neglect- 
ing the plain way, the requirements of 
the Wills Act have been complied with, 
make up a very interesting body of cases. 
In writing a few articles on curious wills 
we shall endeavour to take our illustra- 
tions from the records of the last 20 or 30 
years, and, as far as possible, to classify 
them; many, however, defy classifica- 
tion, and will in this have to form a class 
by themselves. There are few wills made 
without some directions being given 
either as to the place or the manner of 
burial; frequently the testator desires to 
be buried in the same grave with his wife 
or some other member of his family. We 
remember one case where the testator 
directed that he should be buried in the 
space left for that purpose between the 
graves of his first and second wives, so 
that he should lie with one on his right 
hand and the other on his left. More 
frequently still, the direction limits the 
expense of the funeral ; in some cases no 
carriages are to be used, in others, the 
body is to be carried to the grave by per- 
sons employed on the deceased’s estate ; 
in one instance the persons so to be em- 
ployed were labourers, and they were re- 
quired on the occasion to wear clean 
white smock-frocks, and were to be paid 
Mr. Zimmer- 


Zl each for their trouble. 
man, whose will was proved in 1840, ac- 
companied the directions for his funeral, 


in case they were not carried out, with 
something like a threat. In his will he 
says, “ No person is to attend my corpse 
to the grave, nor is any funeral bell to be 
rung, and my desire is to be buried plainly 
and ina decent manner; and, if this be 
not done, I will come again —that is to 
say, if Ican.” The Countess Dowager 
of Sandwich, in her will, written by her- 
self at the age of eighty, proved in No- 
vember, 1862, expresses her “wish to be 
buried decently and quietly —no under- 
taker’s frauds or cheating; no scarfs, 
hatbands, or nonsense.” Mrs. Kitty | 
Jenkyn Packe Reading, although evi- 
dently possessed of sufficient means, ap- 
pears by her will, proved in April, 1870, 
to have been very anxious that one part, 
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a goods train to Poole, which will cost no 
more than any other package of the same 
weight, from Poole Station said box to be 
conveyed ina cart to Branksome Tower.” 
The contrivance of sending her remains 
in a plain deal box by a goods train, so 
that it will cost no more than any other 
package of the same weight, and “said 
box” afterwards to be conveyed in a cart, 
sounds rather oddly in connection with 
the dignified name of its destination, 
Branksome Tower. Mrs. Reading seems 
to have considered the details of her 
funeral with much minuteness; among 
other things she states “the easiest way 
to convey my coffin out of the house will 
be to take the window out of the dining- 
room.” Some people —we do not know 
whether they would rather not die— 
certainly would rather not be buried. 
Mr. J. L. Grefiulhe, of Winchester street 
and Cornhill, merchant, whose will was 
proved in October, 1867, thus directs as 
to the disposal of his body : — “I do not 
wish to be buried. I enjoin my nephews 
to cause my body to be embalmed and 
placed in a coffin, the top of which shall 
be glazed and not nailed down, so that 
the body be not deprived either of air or 
daylight. Subsequently to cause it to be 
burned, if that can be legally done.” It 
could not be from a motive of economy, 
as the personal property in England was 
sworn under half a million sterling, and 
he left 400,000 francs to be laid out in 
works of beneficence and charity. Mr. 
William Kensett, by his will, proved in 
October, 1855, seems to have been of the 
same opinion as the members of a re- 
cently-formed club, who have pledged 
themselves for sanitary reasons to have 
their bodies burned at their deaths ; for 
he recites that, “believing in the impolicy 
of interring the dead amidst the living 
and as an example to others, I give my 
body, four days after death, to the di- 
rectors of the Imperial Gas Company, 
London, to be placed in one of their re- 
torts and consumed to ashes, and that 
they be paid £10 by my executors for the 
trouble this act will impose on them in so 
doing. Should a defence of fanaticism 
and superstition prevent them granting 


at least, of the expenses attending her! this my request, then my executors must 


funeral should be kept as low as possible. 
After saying she is to be placed first ina 
leaden and then in a wooden coffin, she 
provides that if “ I die away from Brank- 
some I wish my remains, after being duly 
placed in the proper coffins, to be in- 





closed in a plain deal box, so that no one 
may know their contents, and conveyed by 


submit to have my remains buried, in the 
plainest manner possible, in my family 
grave in St. John’s-wood Cemetery, to 
assist in poisoning the living in that 
neighbourhood.” Generally the curious 
wills are home made. The will of Mr. 
Kensett was made by a solicitor. 





A DISEASE-DESTROYING TREE. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A DISEASE-DESTROYING TREE. 


THE following paragraph appeared 
lately in the Medical Times and Gazette, 
and has been copied into some of the 
daily newspapers : 

““M. Gimbert, who has been long en- 
gaged in collecting evidence concerning 
the Australian tree, Eucalyptus globulus, 
the growth of which is surprisingly rapid, 
attaining, besides, gigantic dimensions, 
has addressed an interesting communica- 
tion to the Academy of Sciences. This 
plant, it now appears, possesses an extra- 
ordinary power of destroying miasmatic 
influence in fever-stricken districts. It 
has the singular property of absorbing ten 
times its weight of water from the soil, 
and of emitting antiseptic camphorous 
effluvia. When sown in marshy ground, 
it will dry it up in a very short time. 
The English were the first to try it at the 
Cape, and within two or three years they 
completely changed the climatic condition 
of the unhealthy parts of the colony. A 
few years later, its plantation was under- 
taken on a large scale in various parts of 
Algeria. At Pardock, twenty miles from 
Algiers, a farm situated on the banks of 
the Hamyze was noted for its extremely 
pestilential air. In the spring of 1867, 
about 13,000 of the eucalyptus were 
planted there. In July of the same year 
—the time when the fever-season used 
to set in—not a single case occurred ; 
yet the trees were not more than nine 
feet high. Since then, complete im- 
munity from fever has been maintained. 
In the neighbourhood of Constantine, the 
farm of Ben Machydlin was equally in 
bad repute. It was covered with marshes 
both in winter and summer. In five 
years, the whole ground was dried up by 
14,000 of these trees, and farmers and 
children enjoy excellent health. At the 
factory of the Gue de Constantine, in 
three years a plantation of eucalyptus has 
transformed twelve acres of marshy soil 
into a magnificent park, whence fever 
has completely disappeared. In the 
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island of Cuba, this and all other paludal 
diseases are fast disappearing from all the 
unhealthy districts where this tree has 
been introduced. A station-house at one 
of the ends of a railway viaduct in the de- 
partment of the Var was so pestilential 
that the officials could not be kept there 
longer than a year. Forty of these trees 
were planted, and it is now as healthy as 
any other place on the line. We have no 
information as to whether this beneficent 
tree will grow in other than hot climates. 
We hope that experiments will be made 
to determine this point. It would be a 
good thing to introduce it on the west 
coast of Africa.” 

The statement so given appears to re- 
quire some modification. When men- 
tioning that the tree in question has “the 
singular property of absorbing ten times 
its weight of water from the soil,” we 
should have been told the length of time 
taken to perform the operation —a day, 
a week, or how long. All trees whatso- 
ever absorb moisture from the soil, equal 
to their own weight in a certain period of 
time, some more than others, and the 
ae globulus may in this respect 
only offer a more than usually favourable 
specimen. We wish the account given 
had been more precise, and, for practical 
purposes, more trustworthy. All trees 
not only absorb moisture from the 
ground, but are useful in drying up 
marshy places by means of exhalation. 
The fir tribe being evergreen, are for the 
purpose invaluable. Exhaling from all 
points, they send off moisture into the 
atmosphere, where it is dispersed by 
winds, and which, when condensed by 
cold, falls down as rain. Hence, planta- 
tions of firs not only dry the land, but 
beneficially water it: the two phenomena 
united being productive less or more of 
improved sanitary conditions. We shall 
be glad to hear on good authority that 
the Zucalyptus globulus, if planted in this 
country, will realize all that is said of its 
superior properties, 





A SECOND Shakespeare club has been started | the discussion on the play after the reading of 


by the students of the Chaucer class at the 
London Workingmen’s College. The men 
meet at one another’s rooms, read Shakes- 
peare’s plays in chronological order, with their 
wives and sisters. One member prepares a 
short paper on each play, with which he opens 


it is over. The Athenzeum hears that the men 
confess that the women know more of Shakes- 
peare, and read him more intelligently than 
they do. The first Shakespeare club at the 
college has lasted above fifteen years, and is in 
existence still, 
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THE Quakers are at the present time hold- 
ing a conference in London “ to take into con- 
sideration and to deliberate on the condition 
of the body, and in particular to inquire into 
the causes which are retarding its increase, 
and producing a marked diminution in the 
attendance at many of the meetings.” There 
cannot be a doubt that during the last few 
years Quakers have either sadly dwindled in 
numbers or have as a rule ceased to wear the 
peculiar dress which distinguished them from 
ordinary mortals, and thus manage to escape 
recognition. In 1660 it was estimated that 
there were upwards of 60,000 Quakers in this 
country, and but a few years ago the sight of a 
broad-brimmed hat or a lavender coloured 
bonnet was common enough in the streets of 
London, whereas in the present day they are 
so rarely seen that they excite general atten- 
tion, and it would be quite possible to frequent 
the busy haunts of men daily for three months 
without meeting a Quaker or a Quakeress. 
The sect appears to have been wasting rapidly 
since the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. In 1800 the Quaker meeting-houses 
numbered 413, whereas half a century later 
this number was reduced to 371. Itis possible 
that the decision arrived at in 1858 to allow 
mixed marriages and a modification of costume 
has had the effect of not only retarding the in- 
crease of the body but of reducing its propor- 
tions. “A very intelligent physician” re- 
marked to Lord Jeffrey, in 1813, that the 
wealthier Quakers often “die of stupidity, that 
they rarely live to be fifty, eat too much, take 
too little exercise, and, above all, have no 
nervous excitement.” It is very doubtful 
whether a thoroughly peaceful, harmless ex- 
istence is favourable to longevity. How many 
a household is only kept alive by its little 
quarrels ! and we all of us probably owe more 
than we are aware of to our “disagreeable 
differences,” Pall Mall. 


THE Manchester (England) Statistical Soci- 
ety, in its published reports of proceedings, 
gives data regarding the codperative stores of 
Great Britain that are of interest. There were, 
at the end of 1370, 969 codperative stores on 
the books of the registrar of Friendly Societies. 
In that year the sales of the stores amounted 
to $41,000,000, and the saving or profit realized 
upon these sales amounted to $3,240,000. The 
capital was $11,155, so that the profit repre- 
sented a little over twenty-nine per cent. on 
the money invested. In 1863 a wholesale co- 
Operative store was started in Manchester, with 
acapital of nearly $5000. In the first half year 
of its existence the sales amounted in value to 
$29,810. In the first half of the following 
year $212,625 were received for goods, and in 
the corresponding period of 1872 the amount 
had risen to $2,025,000. This store has been 
started to supply the retail codperative stores 
with goods, and its expenses are less than 
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three-fourths of one per cent. of the money 
received, 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE, in his introductory 
lecture to the Greek classes of the University 
of Edinburgh the other day, said that “it had 
been his fortune to dip into various languages, 
and that the Greek language and the Greek 
literature are worth them all put together ;” 
and further added that every person who 
despises Greek literature and language “ proves 
himself to be a conceited puppy and an ig- 
norant fool.” Professor Blackie has evidently 
not read a poem reviewed in the Athenaeum 
last week entitled ‘ Chemistianity,” which, 
from the extracts given, must contain some 
passages of rare and exceeding beauty. What, 
for instance, can be more striking than the fol- 
lowing : — 

Arsenic, the fool and villain’s poison, 

Is a metalloid of steel grey colour, 

Crystalline, lustrous, and very brittle. 

It tarnishes in water andair, — | 

Unless they are free from carbonic acid. 

Heated inairit volatilizes 

Without fusion, but with rapid oxidation, 

And smells like garlic to arsenious oxide, 

Called in trade white oxide of arsenic. 

Arsenic forms salts in metalloid law. 

It oxides in arsen-ious and -ic acids. 
Again, the following from the ‘“ Chemistian 
Song” is marvellously beautiful : 

Chemistian lore should be 

Well known on land and sea, 

To sow the seed of chemistry, so heigh, so ho, so hee. 
Professor Blackie would be puzzled to discover 
anything in Homer equal to this ; but it is the 
fashion nowadays to decry modern poetry. 

Pall Mall. 


THE president of the Berlin police has profit- 
ed by his recent visit to Vienna to introduce 


sundry reforms in the police regulations of the 
Prussian capital. The most important of 
these seems to be the precautions adopted to 
prevent stoppages and consequent blocks at 
the more frequented street crossings. At each 
of the twenty-six crossings where the traffic is 
greatest there are now placed an officer on 
horseback and two on foot, whose duty it is to 
regulate the traffic and protect the public. 


THE Catholic University is declared the 
supreme seat of education in Ireland, and to 
have affiliated to it every college, diocesan 
school, college and primary school under 
ecclesiastical control in the kingdom. A 
Catholic training college is to be established 
in connection with the university, the com- 
mittee charged with its establishment being 
Bishops Dorrian, Conroy, Lynch and Moran, 





